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Will We Heed? 





With the rosy reports of renewed prosperity comes 
the rumble of a threatened car famine. Such an author- 
ity as Arthur Hale has spoken of its imminence; rail- 
roads have warned shippers to move their traffic before 
the bumper crops demand carriage. Now comes a north- 
western road urging that steps be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of a coal famine. 

The issue is squarely before the shipping interests 
of the country: we have been forewarned. 

But now is not the time to pause to fix the respon- 
sibility for a car shortage; now*is not the time to deter- 
mine whether the railroads have been negligent. .Rather 
should we co-operate with the carriers in making each 
car they now possess as useful to the country. at large 
as possible. We should move whatever traffic we can; 
release cars promptly; work hand in hand with the trans. 
portation companies in reducing the disasters of such a 
period of stress to a minimum, 

Such a course may not prove an antidote, but it will 
at least be a balm. While we may not be able to cure, 
it is in our power to soothe. We, as shippers and car- 
riers, have been fully warned of our entrance into a 
danger zone. Will we heed? 
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WATERWAYS TO THE FORE 


Development of Equal Interest to Shipper and Carrier; 
Will Relieve Terminal Congestion—President 
Taft’s Tour Will Give Chief Executive 
First-Hand Data on Subject 








Washington, D. C.,, September 17.—The absence from 
the Capital of nearly everyone interested in the framing 
of national legislation only permits conferences of a 
brief nature with those who are passing through the 
city and who can be seen on the wing. If two well- 
known Americans had not found the North Pole, send- 


‘img the news broadcast almost simultaneously, things: 


national would have been in a languishing state, but 
these incidents have thrown some ginger, if not -pepper, 
into the situation. 


There is, however, interest of a real character {n 
the coming meeting of the Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and in the eminent men who are to be present and 
participate in the deliberations. The tour of the presi- 
dent, inclusive as it is of a trip from St. Louis to New 
Orleans by water, will afford him opportunity to learn 
much of the proposed improvements, as will his attend- 
ance at the lakes-to-gulf waterway convention in the 
latter city. Later his presence at the Atlantic deeper 
waterways convention at Norfolk will round out cleverly 
his facilities for information and personal observation. 
Every shipper of any importance will be glad to have 
him get all the personal knowledge of conditions pos- 
sible, so that as chief executive he may wisely direct 
efforts to further all improvements that are warranted 
by his investigations. 

There certainly can be some systematic plan agreed 
upon for making available many of our waterways. to 
the benefit of everyone once an organized force starts 
the’ work under proper leadership. Rail transportation 
hopes for this because, with the enormous growth of the 
country, they require the assistance of water carriage 
in handling traffic running ahead of their facilities in 
any maximum movement. 

There are two forms of aid rail lines can hope for 
from an improved water service. One is the relief of 
main-line rails in carrying heavy and low-priced com- 
modities, thus permitting better service and more 
economy in operation when handling higher-priced 
freight. The other is the increase in terminal facilities 
by the large addition of docks and wharves and the 
storage furnished by many barges. These would be 
factors of. importance in relieving congestion in yards 
and depots at many important centers. ’ 

More unfortunate, perhaps, than anything, except 
lack of double tracking, is that no railway was ever 
liberal enough in its initial terminal purchases. Now 
terminals are almost impossible to secure except at a 
price so nearly prohibitive that the financial burden 
takes in much of the main line with blanket mortgage 
earning large interest and reducing noticeably net re- 
turns. 

It seems, therefore, that practical waterway im- 
provement has a deep interest for both shipper and 
carrier. As the Panama canal grows nearer completion, 


the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri valleys have some- 
thing for the people therein to consider actively and 
W. B. B. 


along the most practical lines. 
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ENDORSE BILL OF LADING ACT 


American Bankers’ Association Approves Measure 
Drafted by Committee on Uniform State Laws 





Unqualified endorsement of the draft of a uniform 
bill of lading law made by the committee on com- 
mercial law of the Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and approved by that body at. its meeting in 
Detroit last month was given by the Bill of Lading 
committee of the American Bankers’ association at the 
American Bankers’ convention in Chicago this week. 
The bankers’ committee even went so far as to recall 
the recommendation of a similar measure drafted by. 
‘their own counsel and agreed to urge the adoption of 
a commissioners’ bill. 

The report of the Bill of Lading committee, as 
presented by the chairman, Lewis E. Pierson, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ association and president 
of the Irving National Exchange Bank of New York 
City, follows: 

“Four important results are to be reported since 
our last report: 

“ist. The Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
after four years of careful consideration, have completed 
their draft of the Uniform Bill of Lading Act for state 
adoption, and have recommended same for enactment 
into law by the legislatures of the various states. 

“2d. The Canadian railroads have all adopted the 
Uniform Bill of Lading recommended by our Interstate 
Commerce Commission, including form, colors and with 
but slight and unimportant changes in its provisions. 

“3d. Four states have enacted into law the bill of 
lading measure drafted by general counsel on behalf 
of our committee, under instructions of the various 
Banking Association Bill of Lading committees last 
September. 

“4th. The carriers in Official Classification territory 
have authorized all agents who issue ‘order’ bills of 
lading to place the official stamp of their agency on 
such bills; and further have issued a ruling that ‘all 
straight and order bills of lading should be made out 
in ink, indelible pencil or should be typewritten, and 
all “order” bills of lading should have the number of 
packages shown,in words as well as in numerals.’ 

“In addition, important progress has been made to 
secure congressional legislation on bills of lading, which 
will cover interstate shipments. 

“Since our last convention, and in accordance with 
its instructions, specimens of the new Uniform Bill of 
Lading recommended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were distributed through the several Bill of 
Lading committees of state bankers’ associations to 
bankers throughout the country. 

“At this time we dre glad to report that practically 
every railroad is using the new Uniform Bill of Lading, 
on the forms and in the colors recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the yellow form of 
order bills and the white form for straight bills of 
lading, and your committee recommends that bankers 
loaning on bills of lading make sure that the form they 
receive is the ‘order’ or yellow form. 

“It is with some regret that we notice a few rail- 
roads are nullifying some of the provisions of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading agreed upon, by stamping new 
conditions on the face. Bankers should carefully scruti- 
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nize and reject any such bills. A few southern rail- 
roads, also, have been led to issue a form similar in 
appearance, but with a number of vital provisions dif- 
fering from those recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

“This is a situation. foréseen and contended by our 
committee in the proceedings before the Commission— 
a contention combated but afterward conceded to be cor- 
rect—namely, that that body had no power to prescribe, 
but could only recommend provisions or conditions to 
be contained in a bill of lading; and this situation can 
only be.fully remedied when uniform conditions and pro- 
visions have been enacted into law as forming part of 
the terms of every bill of lading, with the prohibition 


of the insertion in the bill of inconsistent or derogatory | 


provisions, In the meantime, the best corrective is the 
creation of a universal sentiment favoring the recom- 
mended uniform bill and the discountenancing of modi- 
fications or substitutes, through united action of the 
banking and shipping public in refusing to accept other 
than the recommended form. 

“Turning from the matter of form to the subject of 
state and national legislation covering bills of lading, 
we have now, for the first time, in the bill just per- 
fected by the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
a full and complete draft of law which provides ful 
negotiability for order bills, regulates the manner of 
their transfer and negotiation, defines the obligation and 
rights of the carrier, including the essential feature of 
liability upon bills, although issued without receipt of 
the goods, provides the printing of the words ‘order of’ 
on order bills of lading, and, in brief, regulates fully 
all matters connected with the issue, transfer and re- 
demption of these documents, containing all the points 
urged by our counsel, Mr. Thomas B. Paton, who has 
regularly attended the sessions, covering the security 
necessary to bankers and merchants, as far as the law 
can give such security. Our committee will use its best 
efforts to promote its enactment in the respective states. 

“In view of the postponement last year, by the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, of action on the 
pending draft of uniform law, and the urgent requests 
for immediate action from various sections of the coun- 
try, and in pursuance of resolutions adopted at the con- 
ference of state bill of lading committees at Denver last 
September, general counsel of the association, under the 
supervision of our committee, drafted a Bill of Lading 
Act for introduction in the legislatures of those states 
where the laws were grossly deficient, and where some 
legislatures convened in 1909 and not again until two 
or more years later. This draft provided all the require- 
ments as to form recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which it is practicable to make 
permanent by legislation, and as its main feature cov- 
ered the liability of carriers to bona fide holders upon 
bills issued without receiving the goods, upon unmarked 
duplicates, and for delivery of the goods without taking 
up the bill. Copies of this draft were promptly sent to 
the Bill of Lading and Legislative committees of the 
state associations, and introduced in the legislatures of 
ten states: ; ; - 

“Tllinois, Michigan, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, North Carolina, Wyoming, Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma; 


and we are glad to report that the act was passed in 
four states: 


“Washington, Wyoming, Minnesota, Michigan, 
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and also passed one House in Iowa, North Carolina and 
Oklahoma. 

“This result is due, not only to the efforts of the 
Bill of Lading and Legislative committees and bankers 
of those states, but to the strong support given the 
measure by the mercantile interests. - ' 

“At a meeting of your committee held prior to the 
opening of the short session of Congress last December, 
the provisions of the Maynard bill, introduced into Con- 
gress at its previous session, were carefully considered, 
and a new measure drawn restricted in provision to the 
same vital points necessary to the security of bankers 
and merchants, which were covered by the draft of law 
designed for state enactment, it being the judgment of 
your committee that there was a fair chance of secur- 
ing a favorable report and the enactment by Congress 
of the new measure, In advocacy of this measure your 
committee last winter appeared with counsel at four 
hearings before the sub-committee of the House com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, urging with 
many mercantile organizations the adoption before that 
committee of the new measure, 

“These hearings were largely attended by the repre- 
sentatives of all interests, including the carriers; full 
discussions were had and the merits of the proposed 
measure urged and opposed from different viewpoints. 

“The sub-committee was composed of Congressmen 
Stevens of Minnesota, Lovering of Massachusetts and 
Russell of Texas, who gave the matter close attention, 
showing an intense interest and gratifying fairness in 
examining witnesses at their several hearings on the 
bill. 

“As a result of these hearings and those of a pre- 
vious session, we believe the proposed congressional 
legislation now successfully meets all fair objections, 
and, when urged at the. next session, your committee 
feels confident of final success. 

“At the suggestion of a number of important boards 
of trade, our approval was granted to the form of reso- 


lutions which have recently been passed by the various . 


boards of trade and exchanges throughout the coun- 
try, which provide that hereafter no drafts be paid by 
their members when the bill of lading attached. shall 
have been issued by the carriers without the following 
safeguards: 

“1. Every bill of lading must, in addition to the 
signature, bear also the official stamp of the authorized 
issuing agent, such stamp giving date of his signature. 

“2; <All the writing on said bill of lading must be 
in ink or indelible pencil, and the quantity receipted 
for must be written in full, in addition to the numerals. 

“With the belief that the universal adoption by the 
carriers of these safeguards will reduce disputes, claims 
and frauds, your executive council at its: spring meeting 
adopted resolutions endorsing this action of our mercan- 
tile friends, and recommended in the journal that mem- 
bers of the association only handle bill of lading drafts 
where the Dill of lading attached conformed to these 
requirements. As already stated at the beginning of our 
report, the carriers in Official Classification territory 


_have adopted these requirements, and it is expected 


that railroads in. other sections of the country will do 
likewise. 
“At the request of Congressman Stevens of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, counsel 
prepared a digest of state laws on bills of lading, cov- 
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ering civil liability of carriers and criminal liability of 
their agents for issuing false bills and delivery of goods 
without surrender of documents; also a digest of the 
bill of lading laws of foreign countries, including Eng- 
land, Belgium, Denmark and Russia, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Mexico and Spain. 

“The ‘vast and intricate nature of the subject and 
the fact that four separate interests are affected, has 
rendered progress necessarily slow, yet “comparison of 
the situation to-day with what it was three years ago, 
when your committee was created, shows a most satis- 
fying degree of progress. 

“Our goal is now in sight, and we feel that with 
active assistance of our fellow bankers and interested 
trade organizations, it will not be long before the na- 
tional and state legislation, so carefully prepared, will 
be enacted into law. 

“Your committee is grateful for the valuable as- 
sistance of many bankers throughout the country, and 
has been glad to heartily co-operate with the hard- 
working committee of merchants, appointed at the At- 
lantic City bill of lading conference, two years ago, 
particularly Mr. George W. Neville, Mr. L. Mandelbaum, 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, and Messrs. C. F. 
Droste and H. Dunkak, of the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change, Mr, Theodore F. Whitmarsh, vice-president, and 
Mr. William C. Breed, counsel of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ association, and Mr. Albert M. Read, presi- 
dent of the National Board of Trade. 

“We also wish to express our appreciation of the 
valuable assistance rendered by the general counsel of 
the association, Mr. Thomas B. Paton, and of Professor 
Samuel Williston, of Harvard university, who have been 
acting as counsel‘to your committee.” 

Previous to the presentation of this report, a con- 
ference was held, which was largely attended by bank- 
ers, shippers, lawyers and railroad officials. Several 
speeches were made and resolutions adopted. 

George Wilder Neville, chairman of the bill of 1lad- 
ing committee of the New York Cotton Exchange, pre- 
sented the following: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference 
that the Uniform Bills of Lading Act, approved and 
recommended for enactment by the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws at their annual conference at 
Detroit, Mich., August 23, 1909, should be enacted in 
every state and territory of the Union, and’ that the 
representatives here present will recommend to their 
respective associations or organizations the -taking of 
such measures as will aid toward the passage of this 
law in the various states and territories.” 

J. C. Lincoln, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic league, proposed the following: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference 
that Congress be asked to pass a law governing bills 
of lading covering interstate shipments to embody the 
features contained in the ‘Bill Relating to Bills of Lad- 
ing,’ which was pending before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and -made the sub- 
ject of four hearings before a sub-committee last winter; 
and that we recommend to our respective associations 
or organizations the taking ef such steps as will aid in 
the enactment of such measure by Congress.” 

The responsibility of the bankers in handling order 
bills was recognized by the adoption of the following 
resolution proposed to the conference by J. S. Ford, 


/ 
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chairman of the treasury committee of the Association 
of: American Railway Accounting Officers: 

“Resolved, That the conference recognizes the duty 
of the bank first accepting a railroad’s bill of lading 
for a shipment to order, with a draft attached, to see 
that the bill of lading is (1) properly drawn on the 
uniform order blank; that it is an original and not a 
duplicate; (3) that it is properly endorsed, and (4) that 
the bill of lading is promptly forwarded to its destina- 
tion.” 

After some change, a resolution offered ne Thomas 
B. Paton, general counsel of the American Bankers’ 
association, was adopted in the following form: 

“Resolved, That the banks at the point of shipment 
be requested to insist upon the observance of the follow- 
ing requirements, as a prerequisite to their handling 
and financing of bills of lading: 

“First: That all the bills of lading for all ship- 
ments to order be drawn upon yellow uniform order 
bill of lading blank, upon which the words ‘Order Bill 
of Lading’ are printed, and not upon the white form 
provided for ‘Straight’ bills of lading. 

“Second: That the order bill of lading is an origi- 
nal and not a duplicate. 


“Third: That the order bill of lading is properly en- 
dorsed. . 
“Fourth: That all bills of lading, order or straight, 


with draft accompanying, be forwarded to destination 
promptly and by the most direct route. 

“Fifth: That both order and ‘straight bills of lading 
bear the official stamp of the issuing agent, in addition to 
his signature; that the bills be filled out in ink or in- 
delible pencil; and that the quantity be stated in writing 
as well as in numerals.” . 


Charleston ‘Traffic Expanding 





Charleston, S. C., September 17.—Inbound freight ton- 
nage for this city during the month of August, according 
to the report of bureau ‘of freight, immigration and sta- 
tistics, as made public by H. R. Jackson, manager, breaks 
all records for the past five years, while the outbound 
movement exceeded last year’s figures for the correspond- 
ing month by 20,000,000 pounds. The totals for last 
month, in and gut bound, respectively, were 95,226,641 
and 73,720,010 pounds. 

These figures take into account only the freight car- 
ried by regular lines. A comparison of the figures for 
the transient lines with those of,August, 1908, shows an 
increase in the inbound tonnage. This is said to be due 
to the great demand for coal, cement and ore, while the 
gain in lumber shipments over transient lines during the 
same month is also considered noticeable. 

The increase of 10,000 tons in the outbound move- 
ment over the regular lines is distributed principally 
among cotton-seed oil, sugar, iron articles, bagging, ba- 
nanas, canned goods and cement. The record-breaking 
inbound movement was helped largely by increased ship- 
ments of coal, flour, machinery, stone and marble, rice, 
sugar and vegetables. 


COTTON BELT SHOWS GOOD GAIN. 


Washington, D. C., September 17—The net earnings 
for July of the St. Louis Southwestern railway are reported 
as $208,794, an increase of over $65,000, as compared with 
the corresponding month last year. 


‘of Rule 7-A, reading: 
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COMMITTEE HAS BIG DOCKET 


Large Number of Changes in Ratings in Official Classi- 
fication Territory to be Considered at Meet- 
ing of Classification Makers : 





New York, September 17.—The Official Classification 
committee has announced that its next meeting for the 
consideration of proposed changes in and additions to 
the Official Classification’ will be held in the committee's 
rooms at 143 Liberty street, beginning Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28, at 10 a. m. A preliminary hearing will be held 
in the rooms of the Central Freight association, the Rook- 
ery, Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday next. This meeting is also 
scheduled to open at 10 a. m, 

On the docket for consideration at these meetings are 
343 subjects, touching on many of the rules, and.a ma- 
jority. of the more important commodities embraced in 
the classification. ° 

Considerable attention is to be devoted to rule 2, 
governing freight shipped in boxes other than wooden. 
The proposed changes amplify the rule and go into de- 
tail as to the specification of fiber and pulp packages, 
the tests they must stand, etc. Under this rule it is pro- 
posed that all fiberboard, pulpboard or double-faced cor- 
rugated strawboard boxes bear certificates of the box- 
maker, labeled, printed or stamped, showing that the 
carriers conform to the specifications contained in this 
rule. The form, size and style of type and wording of 
these certificates are likewise specified and shown in 
facsimile. _ 

It is also proposed that consideration be given to 
that part of rule 5-C—governing freight in excess of full 
carloads—which reads: “This rule will not apply on arti- 
cles subject to Rule 27,” be eliminated. The intent is to 
leave the note applicable only on articles having a mini- 
mum weight lower than 20,000 pounds. _ 

A revision of the last clause of the first paragraph 
“But when same consignor fur- 
nishes other freight for same consignee at same destina- 
tion, loaded on same cars, making the actual weight of 
shipment equal to or in ‘excess of the minimum weights 
above provided for, the several articles shall be charged 
at their class rate in carloads, and at actual weight,” is 
to be considered—the revision to provide that the total 
charge for a shipment be not less than would obtain un- 
der the application of the minimums provided in’ the 
first clause of the rule, 

Along the same line is the proposition that less- 
than-carload shipments of rail fastenings, when loaded 
with carload shipments of steel rails, be rated alike, 
whether one, two or more cars have been used in the 
transportation of the rails. ‘This question is also dock- 
eted for the present meeting. 

Other proposed changes in rules affect rules 7-C, 10, 
15-B, 19-A, 19-B, 22 and 27. A change in the uniform 
bill of lading is suggested by the addition to section 9 of 
the “Conditions” of the following: 

“If the property is being carried under a tariff which 
provides that any carrier or carriers party thereto shall 
be liable for loss from perils of the sea, then as to such 
carrier or carriers the provisions of this section shall be 
modified in accordance with the provisions of the tariff, 
which shall be treated as incorporated into the conditions 
of this bill of lading.” 

Consideration is also asked for the question of incor- 
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porating the following rule, relative to the disposition of 
freight refused or unclaimed at destination, into the 
Official Classification: 

“When the consignee of a shipment of freight re- 
fuses or neglects to receive same, the agent at point 
of destination should promptly notify forwarding agent 
at point of origin of such facts. The forwarding agent 
should promptly notify consignor of the refusal or neg- 
lect of consignee to receive the freight, asking for dis- 
position instructions.” 

The classification of between four and five hundred 
articles or groups is docketed for consideration. The 
changes contemplated cover a wide field. Some imply 
simply an increasing or lowering of the present classifica- 
tion; others, changes in carload minimums; some, 
changes in both minimums and ratings; still others, revi- 
sions of the descriptions, changes in packing require- 
ments, lining up several analogous articles into a more 
closely related classification, removing several articles 
from the N, O. S. class to specific ratings and descrip- 
tions. 

As before stated, a majority of the articles enumer- 
ated in the classification find representation here, Agri- 
cultural implements appear for several changes; bags, 
bagging and burlaps are docketed; canned goods are 
down for several changes; cement also. appears, while 
chemicals and drugs come forward with about a score 
of proposed revisions, 

Among the other commodities noted are: Clay, cof- 
fee, sugar, rice and molasses, dairy products, earthen- 
ware and crockery, explosives, fish and oysters, fruits 
and vegetables, furniture, glass and glassware, prepared 
cereals, hides and tanners’ materials, ice, iron and steel 
articles, liquors and waters, lumber, machinery and ma- 
chines, naval stores, ores, metals and minerals, paints 
and paint materials, paper and paper stock, petroleum 
and petroleum products, railway material, roofing and 
building material, soap materials, monuments, textiles, 
tin, tobacco, woodenware and wool. 

That freight classifications keep pace with develop- 
ment in other lines is shown by a request in the present 
docket for a rating on aeroplanes. First-class rates in 
less-than-carload lots is asked. The proposed description 
reads: “Aeroplanes (consisting of planes, radiator; gas 
tank, motor, chain guides, chains, propeller shafts, skids, 
truss wires and propellers and frame parts, boxed).” 

As usual, a large number of requests for specific rat- 
ings on articles at present not provided for in the Offi- 
cial Classification or grouped with analogous commodi- 
ties, is asked. : 

Among these articles are: Weeders, tilling machines, 
concrete steel lawn mowers, mower knife guards, alumi- 
hum castings, rods, sheets, tubes, pipe, pipe joints and 
fittings, coated nitrate of ammonia, iron and steel play- 
ground apparatus, .coarse bamboo, Holland rusk, bamboo 
perch blinds and shades, plush-covered wood-top cutlery 
display boxes, tampico and palmetto fiber brushes, rock 
caudy sugar, crown bottle caps or stoppers, manila tag 
beard, tailors’ sample advertising cards, old worn-out 
carpeting, glass burial caskets, spectacle cases, meat 
Slicers, power rock drills, dynamite, firecrackers, swing- 
ing desk stands, Kaltex furniture, ‘lodge furniture, sec- 
tional bookcases, .lawn furniture, sanitary grocery and 
Spice cabinets, cardboard easel backs or support, strained 
honey, flexible metal hose and tubing, iron or steel waste- 
baskets and letter trays, stove cabinets, unfermented 
grapejuice, new and second-hand shoe machinery, divi- 
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divi, nitro-cellulose, Jell-O, tumbler candles, rootbeer 
syrup, air compressor cars and electric power cars. 

The question of rates based upon the valuation of 
the articles also comes up during the present session of 
the committee. Inthe spring meeting of the classification- 


“makers, the question as then dotcketed represented the 


possibility of value superseding bulk and weight as the 
dominant factor in determining the rating a commodity 
is entitled to; this time, it will be discussed from the 
standpoint of the elimination of the valuation idea from 
the classification of certain articles. 

The articles. affected are: Bric-a-brac, base bullion, 
cameras, ferro-molybdenum, ferro-tungsten and ferro-vana- 
dium, households goods and emigrants’ movables, en- 
graved plates, photographic material, nickel and copper 
matte, electrotype plates, silk and watches. 

‘ Bric-a-brac, under the current Official Classification. 
takes three different ratings, the difference being based 
upon the difference in the value of the article. When 
value is not declared or exceeds $2 per pound, three 
times first-class rates apply; when exceeding fifty cents, 
but not exceeding $2 per pound, double first-class rates, 


and, when the value is declared not to exceed fifty cents, 


one and one-half times first-class rates. It is proposed 
to substitute for these different ratings double first-class 
on bric-a-brac, N. O. S., boxed—the value of the article 
not to enter into the description thereof. 

In the same manner it is suggested that base bul- 
lion be treated. Where a second-class less-than-carload 
and fifth-class carload rate applies, when the value is not 
declared or is represented to exceed $200 per net ton, 
and third and sixth class rates apply on less-than-carload 
and carload shipments, respectively, when the value is 
stated as not exceeding $200. Here the proposed change 
would again eliminate value from the description and 
apply but one rate, viz., second and fifth. 

The same general scheme of substituting one rating 
for the several now embodied in the classification and 
eliminating all reference to the value of the commodity 
is followed, with the exception of watches, in treating 
kodaks, essential oils and the articles enumerated above. 
In the case of watches, one dollar is set as the maximum 
valuation that may be declared on a watch offered for 
transportation by freight. 

Along the line of valuation is a proposition relating 
to ratings on antimony, calamine, copper, gold, lead, sil- 
ver, tin, mica and other ores. Various ratings now apply, 
the differences being predicated upon the declared valua- 
tion. It is desired that consideration be given to the 
question of providing a third-class rating on less-than- 
carload and sixth on carload lots on ores limited in 
value to a figure not exceeding $100 per net ton. 

Consideration will also be given at the September 
meeting to the. question of a revision of the aluminum 
specifications. This proposition includes an amplification 
of the present descriptions and the addition of new rat- 
ings. The ratings suggested for the new specifications 
all have a downward tendency as compared with the 
present ones. 

Sporting goods men will be interested in the petition 
for the establishment of mixed carload ratings on base- 
ball and football supplies. The committee is asked to 
consider the question of giving baseballs in cases a car- 
load rating of fifth-class, the minimum weight to be 
40,000 pounds and to apply either third or fourth class 
rates to mixed carloads of baseball supplies, consisting 
of baseballs, gloves, mitts, bats and other supplies. 
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Third-class rates are asked for mixed carload shipments 
of baseball gloves, mitts, striking bags and footballs. 
The minimum in this case is set at 24,000 pounds. 

A general overhauling of the schedules on barrels is 
docketed for this meeting. Nearly four pages of the 
docket is devoted to a statement of present rates and ° 
specifications and the proposed changes. 

The movement toward simplicity and uniformity in 
- ratings and classification is noticeable in several items 
to be considered. For instance, the question of applying 
uniform minimum carload weights on cement and con- 
crete building blocks, hollow brick and hollow building 
tile will come up for discussion at this meeting. Like- 
wise, thought is to be given to the question of lining’ 
up the ratings on wall finish and kalsomine with those 
applying on paint. It is also proposed that one specifi- 
cation be made to apply on varnish, N, O. S., japan, lac-: 
quer and shellac varnish, while the suggestion has been 
made that mill grease containing petroleum be added to 
the list of articles shown in the specifications for oil, 
petroleum and petroleum products, 

Among the many other changes slated for discussion 
at this session of the committee may be noted the fol- 
lowing: | 

It has been suggested that a revision of the ratings 
on dyed burlap be made. The question of advancin# the 
ratings on fireworks will also come up. It is suggested 
that provision be made in the classification so that 
freight charges on shipments of prepared animal or poul- 
try. foods must be prepaid or guaranteed. The question 
of given specific ratings for cooked cereal poducts or 
preparations, N. O. 8., will also be considered. - 

The docket of the coming meeting contains 67 pages. 
Copies may be obtained from the Official Classification 
Committee, 143 Liberty street, New York. The price is 
fifty cents per copy. 


% 


Texas Lumber Rates in Court 


Austin, Tex., September 17.—Suit has been filed 

by the attorney-general against the Texas & New Or- 
leans railroad for the recovery of penalties said to 
aggregate $5,000 on the ground that the defendant has 
been guilty of extortion. It is alleged that the defendant 
carrier has been guilty of this offense on the ground 
that it is said to have charged a rate of six cents per 
hundred pounds on shipments of lumber to certain of 
the Texas gulf ports, while the state railroad com- 
mission prescribed a rate of three cents. 
The alleged extortionate rate applies on export 
traffic. It is contended that the commission is limited 
in its rate-making to prescribing local intrastate rates 
and that it has no authority over any part of a through 
export rate. It appeared that the railroad board or- 
dered low rates on lumber to Sabine and Port Arthur 
from points on the Santa Fe, the Kansas City Southern 
and the defendant railroad. It is said that the estab- 
lishment of low rates on export traffic was made volun- 
tarily by the carriers in question, but that they were 
withdrawn when the commission held that the same 
rates must apply on domestic movements. 





CANADIAN WHEAT TRAFFIC INCREASES. 


Winnipeg, Man.; September 17.—During the year 
ending August 31 the Canadian Northern railway han- 
dled 20,869 cars of wheat at Port Arthur. This was an 
increase of 5,859 cars over the year preceding. 
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TUTTLE FAVORS CHANGES 


President of Boston & Maine Supports Taft Program 
of Interstate Commerce Legislation 





Boston, Mass., September 17.—Lucius Tuttle, presi- 
dent of the Boston & Maine railroad, is, according to an 
interview given out from here, in favor of many of the 
fundamental features of what has béen currently re- 
ported in the press as the Taft program of interstate 
commerce legislation. - 

President Tuttle is quoted as saying: 


“From my point of view the most harmful part of 
the interstate commerce law is that which gives the 
Commission the duty of working up by ‘investigation, 
detective service and in other ways the cases which 
they will try. The law makes it necessary for them to 
do this in the line of their duty. The Commission is in 
all practical ways a court. A railroad goes before it, 
and, in a way, the rules of evidence are observed, and 
it deals with the road as a court and makes a decision. 


This‘ decision is the law until it is upset through an 
appeal. 


“It is well known that no man can investigate a 
complaint in an ex parte way without forming an opinion 
and practically arriving at a decision. One able and 
influential member of the Commission said to me not 
long ago that most of the cases they were called upon 
to try were prejudged before they were heard. He did 
not mean that the opinions of the Commissioners could 
not be changed, but that they start in at a hearing with 
them already formed. This is not fair to the Commis- 
sioners, the railroad or the complainant. 


“Tf the president can find some plan by which cases 
can be worked up by the Department of Justice and de- 
cided by the Commissioners he will have produced 
nearer absolute justice than can otherwise come. We 
do not complain of the working of the law, but I believe 
that railroad people feel that where the Commission is 
called upon to do the detective work the judgment is 
prematurely formed, 


“J believe that in urging this change the president 
will have the support of all well-informed railway man- 
agers. He ought to have the support of the public, and 
the change should not be opposed by the Commission. 
We all know that the Commissidn is to-day overworked. 
I do not think it would be if it had no other duty than 
hearing evidence and making decisions on the facts as 
they appear. If the president’s co-ordination of the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and perhaps the Bureau of Corporations 
could be accomplished along this line, we would get 


speedier opinions in place of the present delays and un- 
certainties.” 


Personally, Mr. Tuttle is said to be opposed to a 
physical valuation of railroads on the grounds that it is 
something that can never be fairly accomplished. For 
instance, it is said, good-will is an asset the value of 
which cannot be accurately determined. Again, a cer- 
tain railroad property may be worth so much per mile 
under one set of conditions in which good management 
is a dominant factor and, under another set, in which 
adverse circumstances or management rules, fail to pay 
anything upon the investment. 


The present restrictions against concerted action in 
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making rates, President Tuttle would have removed. To 
deny the representatives of the different carriers the 
right to get together to determine a joint rate to be 
observed by all lines, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, does not, in his belief, 


pring about the end aimed at in the placing of legisla ~ 


tion of this nature upon the statute books. 

“There should be the right to reach stability of 
rates,” Mr. Tuttle continued. “Nothing is more harmful 
than a factional warfare, which occasionally occurs. It 
is demoralizing to business, upsets the prices of mer- 
chandise and can do no good to anybody. I would have 
the law amended to permit the fixing of rates for stated 
periods, subject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” : 


To the proposition, however, that the Commission be 
divided and hold sessions as individuals in different parts 
of the country—a plan that has been suggested in some 
quarters as a remedy for some of the delays that now 
occur before a decision is reached by that body—Mr 
Tuttle was opposed. 

“It is highly advantageous,” he said, “that important 
hearings be held before a number of commissioners. 
Were one to become a court in Boston, another in Wash- 
ington and a third in Chicago, neither the shipper nor 
the railroad would have the advantage of the combined 
opinions of all. “The Supreme court and many other 
courts do not give causes to one judge alone; they hear 
causes as a whole and decide by majority.” 

Asked whether he favored an amendment to the law 
which would give the shipper the right of appeal to the 
courts from decisions of the Commission, Mr. Tuttle re- 
plied: 

“Certainly. If the railroad has the right of appeal, 
the shipper should also have it.” 


Harahan Finds Conditions Excellent 





Conditions in Illinois Central territory are viewed 
with an optimistic eye by J. T. Harahan, chief executive 
of that road and of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
In an interview on the car and crop situation, Mr. Hara- 
han said: 

“We still have a large number of idle cars, but 
this is not due to poorer business on our system, but 
to the fact that we are better supplied with equipment 
than most other roalroads. We had at one time as 
high as 20,000 unused freight cars. The grain move- 
ment has started in now, however, and we have been 
rapidly getting our equipment out into service. We have 
a thousand more cars in use this week than we had in 
June, A 

“The crop yield, in our territory at least, is going 
to be satisfactory. The condition of ‘wheat, oats and 
barley is good, and, with another week of this kind of 
weather, a big crop of corn will be assured. The mid- 
dle west is in a prosperous period, farmers -have plenty 
of money and the merchants are doing well. 

“While the cotton crop of.the country is going to be 
somewhat reduced, we don’t look for any smaller yield 
in our territory than in previous years. I have re- 
cently been over that section and found the condition 
of this staple very good, so that the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley will not suffer any loss of traffic. In Texas the 
crop is less satisfactory.” 
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DECLARES LAW DEFECTIVE 


McCune Would Hold Carriers Responsible for Erro- 
neous Rate Quotations; Would Amend 
Statute Accordingly 





Spokane, Wash., September 17.—Holding the present 
interstate commerce act defective in that it makes no 
provision for holding a transportation company respon- 
sible for losses that may arise from the misquotation of 
a rate by one of its agents to a shipper, Frank H. Mc- 
Cune, who has been prominently identified in the fight 
of this city for a freight rate readjustment, urges that 
endorsement be given the movement to amend the stat- 
ute so that railroads will be required to quote rates in 
writing when so requested and will be required to pro- 
tect such quotations. 

Mr. McCune says: 


“Three years have elapsed since the passage of the 
Hepburn amendment to the Act to Regulate Commerce, 
and shippers are now awakening to the fact that the 
railroads are protected from their own acts in making 
misquotations in freight rates, either wilfully to secure 
shipments or otherwise, while the penalty of the loss 
falls upon the shippers using the rates quoted to the 
railroads in making delivered prices or buying goods on 
the basis of rates furnished to them by the carriers. 

“Though bankruptcy ensues, a shipper is denied re- 
lief under the law, for the reason that he is charged by 
the law to know what the legal rate is. On the other 
hand, the law compels the railroad to recover by civil 
action any sum that is less than the lawful rate, although 
the railroad may have previously quoted the rate the 
shipper used in the purchase or sale of the consignment. 

“A case was heard before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission where the shipper attempted to recover what 
he believed to be an overcharge. It proved to be an 
undercharge. Under ‘the provisions of the law the rail- 
road was supposed to institute action. to recover under- 
collections covering a period of five years, in which 
even the merchant would have been ruined. In sub- 
stance the case was as follows: 

“Two lines operated from the point where the mer- 
chant made his shipments. For years he had patronized 
one line exclusively, making delivered prices at the rate 
of 27 cents the hundred pounds. Receiving a rush order, 
and not being able to obtain a car from the line he 
patronized, he applied to the other, which furnished the 
car at the same rate. On arrival at destination a rate 
of 33 cents was charged. 

“At the hearing the general freight agent of the one 
line testified that the correct rate was 33% cents, while 
the representative of the other line maintained the rate 
was 34% cents. The matter was referred to the auditor 
of the Commission, who determined the rate ta be 35 
cents, or 8 cents higher than that used by the shipper 
for five years. < 

“Another instance of threatened bankruptcy con- 
cerned a lumberman, who had made large contracts at 
delivered prices of lumber on a rate quoted by the rail- 
road’s general freight agent. To fill the contract, whicn 
the civil law compelled him to do or be liable for dam- 
ages, would have entailed a loss of $100,000. He ap- 
pealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for relief, 
‘put was told that the Commission was powerless to act 
in the matter. 
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“Scores of instances could be cited to show losses to 
‘shippers under this state of affairs. I make mention of 
one: A settler, moving his household effects from Iowa to 
Idaho, received four different quotations from the _rail- 
roads, the rates ranging from 53 cents to 77 cents the 
hundred pounds. .What was the legal rate? 


“This condition prevails throughout the United States 


and no territory or class of shippers is exempt. The 
time is near at hand when, to avoid heavy fines, the rail- 
roads must collect by civil action such undercollections 
as are made on misquotation of rates by their agents. 
There is no parallel in law equal to this immunity of the 
railroads. In all other affairs the agreements made be 
tween the contracting parties are binding. 

' “A rising wave of remedial legislation of transporta- 
tion reform is sweeping from coast to coast, but the com: 
bative spirit of the railroads is devising every legal tech- 
nicality as a barrier to progress in this direction. If the 
law protects the carriers in their contracts with the peo- 
ple, it should not. discriminate by abandoning the people 
to the merciless will of the railroads. 

“The recommendation by the Transmississippi Com- 
mercial Congress that the Congress of the United States 
enact an amendment to the Act to Regulate Commerce, 
‘requiring railroads to quote rates in writing when so 
requested by shippers, and that rates so quoted be pro- 
tected to avoid loss to the shippers, and assessing a rea- 
sonable penalty against the carrier making the misquota- 
tion, so that the provision of the act against rebating 
may be kept inviolate,’ should have the indorsement of 
every commercial body in the United States. 

“These organizations will be invited to join in peti- 
tions to Congress to enact the amendment as a safeguard 
against the evil practice in misquotation of rates, and the 
congressional representatives will be urged to give their 
support to the measure, which is of vital importance to 
all parts of the United States suffering losses from this 
fatality of the Hepburn Act, under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is working.” 


Probe Rebating Charges 





New York, September 17.—An investigation by the 
federal grand jury in session here into the charges of 
rebating and illegal combinations alleged against certain 
of the trans-Atlantic steamship lines was started this 
week. The greatest secrecy, however, is being main- 
tained concerning the proceedings. The federal officials 
jn charge of the investigation are said to be very reticent 
concerning its purpose and have declined to give the 
names of the witnesses examined. 

That an inquiry into the relations between the 
steamers and the railroads in the matter of foreign 
freight was being carried on, or even coniemplated, 
was made public by the World on Sunday. Two -pages 
were ‘devoted to the case and several letters said to 
have been written by officials of the Holland-Amerika 
steamship company’ were reproduced. 

The alleged offenses for which it was said that 
-prosecution might be instituted by the government 
were classified as follows: ; 

“1. That payment of rebates has been made to the 
‘Holland-Amerika Steamship company, operating a line 
‘of trans-Atlantic passenger and freight boats between 

- Rotterdam, Holland, and American ports, by railroads 
under secret agreements and private arrangements in 
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violation of the Elkins rebate law as amended. The 
railroads which the evidence shows to have been guilty 
of these offenses are the Central of. Vermont, the Wa- 
bash, the Ontario & Western, the New York Central, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Erie, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Na- 
tional Dispatch company. These railroads are declared 
to have paid rebates to the Holland-Amerika Steamship 
company during the years 1907, 1908 and 1909. 

“2. That there exists a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and 
under agreements negotiated between the Holland- 
Amerika Steamship company, the Cosmopolitan Shipping 
company, the Hamburg-American Packet company, the 
North German Lloyd Steamship companies, the Metro- 
politan Steamship company, the Wilson line, the Russia 
& East Asiatic Steamship company, the Scandinavian- 
American and Red Star line, the purpose of such agree- 
ments being to regulate ocean freight rates to the 
detriment of shippers. 3 

“3. That the Holland-Amerika Steamship company 
has resorted to the wrong classification of shipments 
and unlawful certification of weights of the shipments 
in violation of the act to regulate commerce and with 
intent to defraud the government.” 


The article further states that 2,300 separate in- 


stances of rebating figure in this investigation and that 
the majority of the rebates have been paid. Basing the 


', 


figures on the liability that might be incurred under . 


the Elkins law, the railroads involved would be open 


_to fines aggregating $46,000,000. 





Would Protect Contract Rates 





[The following amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce law has been suggested by one who has given 
the question much careful thought and wishes to see a 
just basis arrived at for those whose sales of products 
are generally upon yearly contracts. It is worth our 
making public for the consideration of those who are 
interested.—Editor. ] 


“Any interstate rate or rates, either class or com- 
modity, having remained continuously in force between, 
or from or to, specified points (said specified points to 
include such points provided for in mileage tariffs or 
scales) for a period of not less than five years, shall 
be held prima facie reasonable and shall not be changed 
or modified except upon approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after a public hearing, and the 
tariff or schedule containing said rate or rates so 
changed or modified shall be posted for public inspec- 
tion and filed with the said Commission at least six 
months in advance of the date upon which said tariff 


.or schedule becomes operative.” 


This amendment would serve a dual purpose. It 
would protect the yearly contracts of a shipper who had 
used an unchanged rate for a period of at least five 
years, as a rate remaining continuously in effect for 
that period is unquestionably remunerative. It would 
also serve the purpose of holding in check many of the 
so-called general advances in rates as it would give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power, not to suspend 
advanced rates before they became operative, but to 
decide as to the reasonableness of the proposed rates 
before they had even been advanced. 
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RATE-MAKING IN THE SOUTH 


Vice-President Culp of Southern Railway Discusses 
History of Freight-Rate Structure in 
Southern States 





Placing the physiography of the southeastern states 
and the consequent influence of water competition as the 
foremost factor in the evolution of freight rates in the 
south, and dwelling upon, the basing-point system as a 
distinguishing characteristic, J. M. Culp, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Southern railway, in a lecture 
delivered some time ago before the students of the 
Graduate School of Business .Administration, Harvard 
University, traced the development of the present sys- 
tem of freight-rate construction from the dawn of rail- 
roading in that section of the country to the more stable 
conditions of to-day. Mr. Culp’s address, which was en- 
titled “The Construction of Freight Rates in the South,” 
follows: 

“It is a well-recognized principle of economies that 
prices of all kinds, including not only commodity prices, 
but the compensation of laborers, professional men, and 
those who work in every field of human activity, are 
regulated, to a greater or less degree, by economic 
forces beyond the control of the seller. They are subject 
to the law of supply and demand and to the competition 
of those offering for sale like commodities or like serv- 
ices. 

“It seems to be believed by many that charges for 
transportation are an exception to this rule, and that, ex- 
cept in so far as they are regulated by public authority, 


they can be fixed at any level desired by the carrier. - 


Every man who has had practical experience in the trans- 
portation business, and especially in the department hav- 
ing to do with the fixing of rates, knows that this is not 
true. If it were otherwise, all common carriers would 
prosper and such a thing as a bankrupt railway would 
be unknown. ; 

“As it is, every traffic official knows that on every 
hand he is confronted by the working of economic forces 
which are as inexorable as is the law of gravitation, and 
that the limit within which he can exercise discretion in 
the fixing of any rate is very narrow. On the one hand 
he has the proper desire to perform his duty of so ad- 
justing his charges that in the aggregate they will yield 
sufficient gross earnings to pay operating expenses, taxes 
and fixed charges, and a fair margin of profit for the 
owners of the property. On the other hand, his discre- 
tion is limited by the fact that, if his company is to pros- 
per, its charges must be such as to attract traffic and 
encourage the development of resources and the location 
of industries along its lines. It is his aim so to adjust 
rates that they will yield the necessary revenue to the 
road, but will at the same time enable producers along 
his line to sell their products under competitive condi- 
tions on such terms as will permit them to extend their 
production, and as will attract other producers ‘to his ter- 
ritory. In his effort to keep rates up to a net-revenue- 
producing level he is confronted by exceedingly complex 
conditions. These may be grouped -under four heads: 
The competition of other carriers by land and by water, 
the competition of rival markets, the competition of rival 
producing localities, and the competition of commodities 
which may be put to like uses. 

“As an example of the competition of carriers I 
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may cite the rates from Chicago to New York, where th- 
all-rail lines come into competition, not only with each 
other, but also with the all-water route by way of the 
lakes and the Erie canal, and with the water and rail 
route by way of the lakes to Buffalo, and thence by rail 
to New York. The cost of transportation by water being 
cheaper than by rail, the all-water route controls the 
charges from Chicago to New York on all except perish- 
able commodities or such traffic as requires such dispatch 
as the water routes cannot furnish. I shall show, in due 
course, the far-reaching effect of the water route between 
Chicago and New York in controlling rates between the 
west and inland points as far south as the Carolinas, and 
even Georgia, and as controlling export rates not only to 
all North Atlantic ports, but down the coast as far as 
Charleston, and from the interior to the gulf ports as 
well, 

“Competition of rival markets may be illustrated by. 
the rates from Chicago to the Ohio river cities of Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Albany, Evansville and Cairo. These 
are reached by different lines of roads, each interested in 
securing a fair amount of traffic to the river city which 
it serves, with the result that difference in distance has 
been ignored and the rates to these river cities made on 
practically the same level. 

“This competition of rival markets is one of the fac- 
tors in the very complicated competitive conditions which 
control the relative adjustment of rates from Ohio river 
points to rival markets, such as Atlanta and Augusta, to’ 
which rates from Ohio river points -are relatively ad- 
justed and practically the same. This condition is more 
forcefully illustrated by the adjustment of rates from 
Cincinnati, Louisville and other Ohio river points, to New 
Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala. Originally the rates to 
Mobile were higher than to New Orleans, but both points 
being gulf ports serving a common territory, it became 
necessary for the Mobile lines to make the rates from 
the Ohio river crossings not higher than to New Or- 
leans in order that Mobile might compete with New Or- 
leans, and also in order that the western producing points 
might meet at Mobile the competition resulting from all- 
water transportation from eastern points, the water rates 
from the east to New Orleans and Mobile being practi- 
cally the, same to both points, 

“This adjustment was also made necessary to place 
the rail* lines in a position to successfully compete for 
the Mobile trade as against actual or potential competi 
tion via river to New Orleans and water thence or even 
via rail to New Orleans and thence by water. ' 

“Competition of rival producing localities may be 
illustrated by the rates on cotton goods from the New 
England mills and from the southern mills to Chicago 
and other western markets. With the development of the 
cotton mill industry of the south, the roads leading from 
that section were under the necessity of putting in such 
rates as would enable southern mills to compete for this: 
western trade, and they did so. It is interesting to. ob- 
serve that in the determination of the rate on-the manu- 
factures of the south that would enable the south to sell 
in western markets in competition with the other sec 
tions not served by the roads of the south, rates were 
adjusted with the single view of the competition to be 
met. : 

“Competition of similar commodities may. be illus- 
trated by the necessity which a road from a coal-produc- 
ing locality is under of making rates which will enable 
its coal to meet the competition of wood from another 
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locality abounding in timber, or by the rates which ena- 
ble marble from one locality to compete as a. building 
material with granite-from another locality, or by rates 
on marble or granite from distant quarries to enable com- 
petition with brick produced by local or nearby kilns, and 
frequently by rates on paving brick or paving composi- 
tion to enable competition with macadam, crushed stone 


or gravel. 


“In addition to the natural or normal effect of these 
competitive forces upon rates, frequent rate wars, arbi- 
trations and litigation have been working to bring, about 
a better economic relation of rates, with the tendency to 
a lower average level. 


“The limits within which discretion can be exercised 
in the making of rates are fixed by three principles. The 
first is that a charge for transportation cannot exceed 
the value of the service to the shipper; if it does, the 
traffic will not move. The second is that no charge for 
transportation can properly be less than the cost to the 
earrier of performing that particular service. The third 
is of equal importance in that it requires the proper cor- 
relation; that is to say, a given rate should bear a proper 
relation to other rates on the same or competing com- 
modities, in the same territory. Within these limits the 
entire schedule of rates should be so adjusted as to yield 
a margin over the costs of operation approximately equal 
to the rate of profit earned by investments in other lines 
of business. Unless such a margin can be earned, the 
provision of additional and improved rail facilities re- 
quiring the investment of new capital must be affected, 
for it is an invariable economic law that capital is at- 
tracted to those enterprises promising the safety of the 
principle involved, together with a reasonable assurance 
of a rate of profit commensurate with what might be 
earned if it were put to other uses. 


“If all classes of traffic between all points could pay 
a uniform rate per mile the problem of rate-making would 
be very simple. It is obvious, however, that there is a 
wide difference between the value of transporting a car- 
load of coal and a carload of silk goods, and that if rates 
on all traffic should be fixed at the rate on silk goods 
very little coal would move, while if all traffic should be 
carried at the rate on coal the railways would be bank- 
rupt. It is to the interest of society generally that coal 
shoulé move as well as silk goods, and the carrier is, 
therefore, justified’ in hauling coal at a rate that pays, in 
addition to the movement expenses on that particular 
traffic, revenue contributing relatively less to the pay- 
ment of general expenses. To whatever degree this low- 
class traffic contributes to general expenses over the 
movement expenses of that particular traffic, it reduces 
the amount that must be obtained from the higher-class 
traffic capable of bearing a higher raté. The same prin- 
ciple governs competitive rates and non-competitive rates. 
The carrier may properly accept rates on highly competi- 


_ tive traffic, when necessary. to secure a share of such 


traffic, that would be ruinous to the carrier if applied to 
all its traffic, even though such rates, after the expense 
of moving such competitive traffic, yield relatively a 
smaller margin to be applied to general expenses. The 
non-competitive point does not suffer from this, but bene- 
fits to the extent that the competitive traffic contributes 


to general expenses, and it also benefits by the fact that 


its rates cannot exceed the rates to the competitive point 
plus the local rate from that point, and that where its 
standard rates are in excess of this combination, the rate 
to the non-competitive point must be reduced. 
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“While it is inevitable that in the vast number of 
railway rates between all the stations in the United 
States there should be some cases of unjust relation, it 
can’be said of the rates as a whole that differences which 
on their face may seem to be arbitrary and unjust, if 
analyzed, will be .found to be the logical and inevitable 
result of the working of the competitive forces to which 
I have referred. All of these forces play a part in con- 
trolling rates in the section of the country which we 
now have especially under discussion. 


“The freight-rate structure of-the south as it exists 
to-day is the result of a natural and mevitable evolution 
growing out of the physical geography of the section and 
the operation of the competitive forces to which I have 
referred. A _ distinguishing characteristic is what is 
known as the basing-point system. This is a system by 
which through rates to certain points are the basis for 
rates to other points—the through rates to a point which 
is not a basing point being a combination of the rate to 
the nearest basing point plus the rate from the basing 
point to the point to which the through rate is made, or 
plus a differential over this rate to the basing point. This 
results, in many cases, in a lower rate for a long haul 
than for a shorter haul, when the shorter distance is in- 
cluded in the longer. It has given rise to some criticism 
and litigation on account of the alleged discriminations 
involved. We shall see, however, that the basing points 
have not been established by the railways arbitrarily, or 
even voluntarily, and that their abolition would involve a 
commercial upheaval in the southeastern states that 
would bankrupt its carriers and give a serious setback to 
the development of the entire section. 

“First among the factors that have influenced rate 
evolution in the southeastern states must be placed the 
physical geography of the section and the consequent in- 
fluence of water transportation—the eastern and southern 
boundaries of this section are the Atlantic ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Its western boundary is the Missis- 
sippi river. On the north, from the Atlantic ocean to 
Cairo, it is bounded by the Ohio and the Potomac rivers. 
Numerous streams, navigable across the coastal plains to 
the foothills, flow into the Atlantic and the Gulf. Tribu- 


taries of the Ohio and the Mississippi are navigable for . 


long distances in the western and northwestern parts of 
the section. It differs from the territory west of the Mis 
sissippi river in that, owing largely to its facilities of 
water transportation and to the world demand for its 
characteristic products—cotton and tobacco—it was com- 
paratively well settled, and had a considerable commerce 
before the era of railway construction. When the rail- 
ways were built they found certain commercial and trans- 
portation conditions already well established. They were 
powerless to disregard those conditions, and it was well 
for the best interests of the entire section that they were. 


“As a result of the conditions which existed prior to 
the building of the railways and of subsequent develop- 
ments, there are several classes of basing points in the 
south. First, there are the seaports from Norfolk to New 
Orleans.’ Through these ports the products of the inte. 
rior southeast were shipped, and from them the products 
of other countries and of the northeastern states were 
distributed to the interior south. Then came the devel- 
opment of distributing centers along the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi from Cincinnati to New Orleans, and of a secondary 
series of distributing points at the head of navigation, 
or at the fall line of the principal rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic and the Gulf. As examples of these interior 
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trade centers at the head of navigation I may mention 
Richmond, Va.; Columbia, S. C.; Augusta, Macon, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala., all of which and 
others were in existence before the building of the rail- 
ways, and were points at which the products of the sur- 
rounding territory were collected and from which goods 
were distributed by wagon or pack animals. When the 
railways were built they found these trade centers al- 
ready in existence, and they simply accepted the situa- 
tion as they found it, and adjusted their business to ex- 
isting and controlling trade conditions. Still another 
class of trade centers or basing points grew up with the 
development of the railway system. These were at gate- 
ways, such as Atlanta, and at strategic railway centers, 
such as Birmingham, where intensive railway competi- 
tion without water transportation had the effect of creat- 
ing distributing points. When the roads were first built 
there were few, if any, towns of any importance on their 
lines except these trade centers that had already become 
established. The only practicable means of distribution 
was to ship to these centers as distributing points. 

“As other towns at railway junctions have grown in 
commercial importance, there has been brought about, in 
some cases, a readjustment of their rates to a level be- 
tween those of the purely local points and those of the 
more highly competitive points; in fact, in a few in- 
stances, the readjustment has been on the basis of highly 
competitive adjacent points. 

“Economic conditions in the south aided in the per- 
petuation of this system. It was essentially an agricul- 
tural region, practically without industrial centers, and 
consequently without a large percentage of urban popula- 
tion. The system by which planters bought their sup. 
plies in bulk to be issued to their labor, and the practice 
which early grew up of merchants giving credit to plant- 
ers until their crops were marketed, also tended to con- 
centrate trade in the hands of dealers at the larger and 
financially stronger centers. 

“If we are clearly to understand the relation of the 
basing-point rates to those to and from other points, and 
the economic necessity for the differences that exist, we 
must consider first how the basing-point rates are made. 
We will find that actual or potential water competition 
is the most important controlling factor. 


“On account of its long coast line and its numerous 
rivers, there is scarcely a locality in the south the rates 
to which from other sections do not feel the influence of 
water rates to a greater or less degree. This influence, 
exerted either directly or indirectly, at times produces 
results that are surprising to those who have not studied 
the matter closely. It is very apparent, of course, that 
rail rates between the cities on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts are controlled by the water rates, and that the 
rail lines can secure on this traffic only what the trans- 
portation is worth, which is not in excess of what the 
water lines will accept for the service, plus the value 
to the shipper or consignee of prompt transportation and 
the absence of marine risk. It is equally evident that 
rail rates between points on the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries are controlled in the same way by actual 
or potential steamboat competition. 

“Going a step farther, we find that rail rates be- 
tween the North Atlantic ports and the ‘towns at the 
head of navigation on the southern rivers are controlled 
by the ocean rates to the ports at the mouths of these 
rivers, plus the steamboat rates up the rivers. An exam- 
ple of this is the rail rate from New York to Augusta, 
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which is controlled by the ocean’ rate from New York tc 
Savannah, plus the river rate from Savannah to Augusta. 
Rates between river points are controlled in the same 
way, as is illustrated by the rates between St. Louis and 
Memphis and New Orleans, also between Savannah and 
Augusta, which are controlled by the steamboats’ rates. 


“The influence of all-water rates on all-rail rates is 
very apparent. This matter becomes more complicated 
when we take up combinations of water and rail rates 
and trace their influence through their various ramifica- 
tions. We may have water rates combined with rail 
rates atone or both ends, with a result that they control 
the all-rail rates between the points involved. As an 
example of the simplest form of water and rail rates, 
we may take the rates from the North Atlantic ports by 
water to the South Atlantic ports and thence by rail to 
an inland point, such as Atlanta. Here the combined 
water and rail rate controls the all-rail rate. It is easy 
to see that this must be so, but it is not so apparent 
that rates by the -Atlantic ocean exert an influence on 
traffic as far inland as that moving between Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and points in the southeast, yet 
such is the case. Here we have an illustration of the 
competition of rival producing or selling localities. The 
merchants of these middle western cities are competitors 
in the southeastern section with the merchants of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The mer- 
chants of the northeastern cities have the advantage of 
rates controlled by the Atlantic ocean, and if the mer- 
chants of the middle western cities are to meet them in 
these common markets, the influence of the ocean rates 
must be recognized in the rates from the western cities. 
It was largely this competition between the east and 
the west which resulted in Atlanta being made a basing 
point. s 

“To a certain extent the possibility of the middle 
western merchant taking advantage of the ocean rates 
himself must be taken into account. To a large extent 
Pittsburg, Chicago, etc., have for years at times shipped 
via eastern ports to southeastern points. An extreme 
illustration of this competition is found in the rail rate 
from Cincinnati to Augusta, Ga., which is influenced to 
some extent by the ability of the Cincinnati merchant to 
ship to Baltimore by rail, thence by ocean to Savannah, 
and by river to Augusta. Partly as a result of this and 
partly as a result of the influence of the all-water rates 
to Augusta from eastern cities, the rail rates from Cin- 
cinnati and other western points to Atlanta and Augusta 
are, as previously stated, relatively adjusted, rates to 
Augusta being only slightly higher, although the route 
to Augusta through Atlanta is 171 miles longer than to 
Atlanta. That this low combination of rail and water 
rates from the west to Augusta is possible is due to the 
fact that the rail routes from Cincinnati and other west- - 
ern points to eastern ports, with their dense traffic and 
subject to the influence of the lake and canal route on 
rates to all the trunk line ports, are able to make rela- 
tively low rates as measured by distance. Here we have 
the influence of the lakes shown as far south as Augusta. 

“As is well known, rates from all points north of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi to the ports of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and 
Newport News are based on the rates from Chicago to 
New York, which, as we have seen, are controlled by 
the lakes and the Erie canal. But ports south of Nor- 
folk wish to do an export business, and Mobile and New 
Orleans are active competitors with the North Atlantic 
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ports for the export grain business of the west. As they 
have a longer ocean voyage to the European ports, it is 
necessary for the roads serving them to make rates even 
below the rates to the North Atlantic ports. Favored by 
a prevailing down grade and no mountain barriers, they 
have been able. to do this. Mr. James J. Hill expressed 
this advantage of the gulf ports very graphically when 
he said, on one occasion, ‘You can kick a barrel of flour 
“at Minneapolis and it will roll to New Orleans.’ 

“The trunk line rates to the North Atlantic ports 
have an absolutely controlling influence on what is one 
of the most difficult rate situations in the southeastern 
states. That is the relation of rates from the west and 
to a certain extent from the south to the Virginia cities, 
embracing Lynchburg, Richmond and Norfolk, as com- 
pared with rates from the west and south to points 
south of Lynchburg as far as northern South Carolina. 

“Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Law provides 
that ‘It shall be unlawful for any common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act to charge or receive 
any greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of passengers or of like kind of property, under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions, for 
a shorter than for a longer distance over the same line, 
in the same direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance.’’ In advance of its interpretation by 
the courts there were radical differences of opinion as 
to the proper construction of this provision. The rail- 
ways in that territory east of the Mississippi, north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, commonly known as Cen- 
tral Freight association and Trunk Line territory, con- 
strued it as prohibiting practically all higher charges for 
a shorter than for a longer distance, when the shorter 
distance was included in the longer. It followed, there- 
fore, that wherever in Trunk Line territory or Central 
Traffic association territory higher rates for the shorter 
intermediate hauls had been charged than for the longer 
hauls, the rates were so readjusted that the rate for the 
shorter intermediate haul did not exceed the rate for the 
longer haul. In the west it resulted in blanket rates 
covering large areas. The adoption of this system in 
the south would have overturned existing commercial 
conditions, and would have been ruinous alike to pros- 
perous communities and to railways. 

“With a few exceptions the southern roads  con- 
strued the law as meaning just what it said; that is, 
permitting a lower charge for the longer haul where it 
‘could be demonstrated that a substantial dissimilarity 
of circumstances and conditions existed. 

“As a result. of the construction of the law adopted 
in Central Freight association and Trunk Line territory, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railway, to a degree parallel with 
the trunk lines, readjusted its rates so that on shipments 
‘from the west no point west of Norfolk took a higher 
rate than the through rate to Norfolk, the rates to Nor- 
folk being controlled by the Chicago-New York rates. 
The Norfolk & Western railway, to a large portion of 
its line, parallel to the Chesapeake & Ohio, adopted the 
same principle of rate making. This gave to the Virginia 
cities very low rates based on the necessity that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western were under 
of meeting the export rates to Baltimore and other North 
Atlantic ports, and on the construction of the fourth sec- 
tion of the commerce law by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railway and Norfolk & Western railway. 

“There were also lines from the west which are now 
embraced in the Southern railway system and its con- 
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nections, which competed, not only for export business 
by way of Norfolk, but also for business from the west 
to Lynchburg and Richmond. They were confronted 
with the alternative of either going out of this business 


or accepting it at the same rates charged by the Chesa-. 


peake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western. As these 
rates were sufficient to pay the movement expense on 
the traffic, and contributed something to the general ex- 
penses and fixed charges, they decided to continue to 
compete for this traffic. To have at the same time 
adopted the trunk line construction of the long and short 
haul provision of the law would, however, have meant 
bankruptcy. Accordingly, on the theory that rates to the 
Virginia cities were fixed by conditions beyond their con- 
trol, and that the circumstances and conditions under 
which the service was performed were substantially dis- 
similar, rates from the west to intermediate points south 
of Lynchburg remained higher than rates to Lynchburg, 
being based on the sum of the through rate to Lynch- 
burg and the rate south from Lynchburg. This action, 
which was subsequently sustained by the courts, imposed 
no injustice on the points south. On the contrary, they 
received the benefit of lower rates made by the combina- 
tion with the highly competitive Lynchburg rate. Thus 
Lynchburg is used in basing through rates from the west 
to points in the Carolinas as far south as the South 
Carolina-Georgia state line, .where the combination on 
Atlanta and Augusta begins to be the determining factor. 

“In considering this adjustment the fact must~not 
be lost sight of that points in the Carolinas to the south 
of Lynchburg have two alternative routes from the west, 
one by way of Knoxville and Asheville, by which the 
haul to Lynchburg is the longer haul, and the other by 
way of Lynchburg, by which the haul to that point is 
the shorter. It is evident, therefore, that the long and 
short haul clause could not be operative in both direc- 
tions, and that over one route the charge for the short 
haul would have to be higher than that for the long haul, 
unless the rates from the west to points south of Lynch- 
burg were made same as to Lynchburg. The northern 
routes from the west to Lynchburg being shorter than 
the southern route, it is reasonable that the points south 
of Lynchburg should have higher rates than those of 
Lynchburg. The only alternative of applying the Lynch- 
burg rates to the points south of that city would affect 
such a large volume of traffic as to be ruinous to the 
carrier should they be adopted. Rates to points south 
of Lynchburg are reasonably low. In fact, they have 
the benefit of the exceedingly low rates made to Lynch- 
burg plus the reasonably low rates from that point. This 
adjustment is not only made inevitable, by the working 
of economic forces, but it has stood the test of litiga- 
tion and has the approval of the courts. It is also in- 
teresting to note that while originally state railroad com- 
missions in southern states did not adopt this character 
of rate adjustment, at least one state commission has 
recognized the necessity of it, and has recently under- 
taken to establish special rates, not on the basis of dis- 
tance, as formerly used, but arbitrarily making lower 
rates to more distant points than to less distant and 
intermediate points. 

“Similarly, rates from New Orleans to the Virginia 
cities on what are known as Louisiana products, includ- 
ing sugar, rice and molasses, are lower than to points 
south of Lynchburg and nearer New Orleans. This is 
due to the water route by the gulf and ocean to Norfolk 
and Baltimore, and to the fact that, as some of these 
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products reach the Virginia cities intermediate to the 
ports by way of the western routes (the rates to them 
being in no case higher than the rates to Norfolk), if 
a rail route from the south to the Virginia cities is to 
participate in this traffic, it must accept the rates at 
which it can move by other routes. Here again there 
is no unjust discrimination against the points south of 
Lynchburg, for they have. the advantage of the combina- 
tion of the low rates to Lynchburg, with reasonable rates 
from that point. As to this traffic, also, the question of 
which are shorter-haul points depends on the direction 
in which it moves, and measures a movement to the 
points south of Lynchburg not only by the direct rail 


‘youte from New Orleans, but also by rail from Norfolk 


and by water and rail from Baltimore. 


“The operation of the basing-point system may be fur- 
ther illustrated by cases which have been through the 
courts and have been found to be justified by competi- 
tive conditions. 

“One of the most recent decisions of this character 
is that in what maybe called the LaGrange case, in the 
matter of rates from New Orleans to LaGrange, Ga. 
LaGrange was, at the time of the complaint, reached by 
the Atlanta & West Point railroad and the Macon & 
Birmingham railway, being 71 miles southwest of At- 
lanta, 38 miles northeast of Opelika, and 105 miles west 
of Macon. I have previously shown how: the competition 
of water and rail and all-rail routes control the rates to 
Atlanta, but the same conditions do not exist to the 
same extent at LaGrange. It was not an established 
jobbing point before the construction of railroads, it is 
not reached by water, competition is less forceful and 
marked at that point than at Atlanta, and LaGrange’s 
demand for the same rates from New Orleans as from 
New Orleans to Atlanta was not sustained by the Su- 
preme court of the United States. The lower rates to 
Atlanta, however, have their effect upon the rates to 
LaGrange, which would be higher but for the combina- 
tion of competitive rates to Atlanta and locals from that 
point back to LaGrange. Illustrations of the way in 
which geographical conditions and competitive forces 
have resulted in the development of basing points might 
be continued indefinitely, and in every case we would 
find that they have not been made by the arbitrary ac- 
tion of railway managers. 


“Assuming that it would be in the power of the 
railways to abandon this system, and to base rates on 
distance to the extent which prevails in the more densely 
populated trunk line territory, the question arises as to 
whether it would be to the advantage of the southeast- 
ern states as a whole to do so. I have no hesitation in 
answering this question in the negative. The effect 
would ‘not be to multiply distributing centers in the 
south, but to curtail the volume of business now being 
distributed within that section. The merchant in the 
small town would purchase to a greater extent in pri- 
mary markets. Dealing at points further from home, he 
could not replenish his stock so often, and would have 
to invest more capital in goods, adjusting his prices at 
a higher level to earn interest on his large investment. 
The freight charges on these goods, in the aggregate, 
would not be materially less. 

“Thus far we have been considering the freight-rate 
structure of the southern states, principally, as it affects 
shipments from other localities for consumption in the 
south. Of more economic importance, however, is its 
relation to shipments of the products of that section to 


the markets of the world. In this rélation the dominant 
competitive forces which control are the competition of 
rival producing localities and of transportation lines from 
those localities to common markets, and.of rival mar- 
kets. The-rates on this traffic must be such as Wiil 
place the- products of southern farms, forests, mines, 
factories, in competitive markets on the most favorable 
terms possible. They are of far greater importance to 
the section as a whole and to its individual. inhabitants 
than are the rates on the products of other localities for 
consumption in the southeast. A difference of five cents 
in the freight on the clothes that he wears is of -small 
importance to the cotton mill employe when compared 
with the necessity for a rate that will give the mill 
an outlet for its product, enabling it to run and give 
him employment. In like manner the difference of a 
few cents in the freight on a plow is of much less im- 
portance to the farmer than the rate on his cotton or 
corn. Even the merchant has a larger interest in many 
cases in these outbound rates than in the rates on his 
stock of goods, for the volume of his trade is directly 
dependent upon the prosperity of the community. 

“The necessity for placing the products of the south- 
east in nearby and distant markets has controlled the 
rates at which they move. On cotton, for instance, these 
rates are such as to move cotton to the southern mill, 
to New England, or to the ports for export, thus-.-per- 
mitting competition in the buying of cotton. On cotton 
goods they move the products of southern mills to the 
ports, not only of the Atlantic, but of the Pacific, and 
place them in competition with New England and 
throughout the western states, and even in New England. 
On ‘iron and steel and their manufactures they enable 
the products of southern furnaces, mills and factories to 
be sold in competition with Pittsburg and other iron and 
steel centers. On fruits and vegetables they are so low 
as to permit the early products of Southern orchards and 
gardens to move even to Canada. So we might go 
through the list of southern products and show that the 
railways have not been able to adjust their charges on 
a distance basis or with a view to making each rate 
bear its full proportion of all railway expenditures, but 
have been compelled to accept those rates that would 
move the traffic under highly competitive trade condi- 
tions, ’ 

“It is also important to observe that the competitive 
rates on the products of the south apply from points 
located locally—that is, on one line of railway as well 
as from points located on two or more roads—it being 
a recognized necessity that local producing points must’ 
be given rates to enable them to compete with points 
producing like products, whether they be local stations 
on one line or competitive points on two or more lines. 

“What I have said to you this evening can hardly 
be termed a history of the construction of freight rates 
in the south, because it has been impossible to give a 
history in so brief a time, but I have outlined the princi- 
ples and related briefly the conditions, and in concluding 


. I will say that, as in all other sections ‘and in all other 


lines of business, the charges of the railways of the 
southeastern states are subject to the laws of economics, 
and such peculiarities as exist in their rate adjustments 
have not been made arbitrarily, but are the inevitable 
result of geographical and economic conditions.” 


. Pittsburg, Pa., September 17.—Reports for the month 
of August show that coal traffic at Conneaut Harbor was 
light. During the month only 48,883 tons left the harbor. 





~~ 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Andys Ridge Coal Co, and otner Ten- Freed, A., of San Francisco, Cal., vs. Northwestern Traffic and Credit Bu- 





nessee Coal Companies vs, Sou, Sou, Pac, et al, (2824). reau ~* Fargo, N. D., vs. C. M. & 
Ry., Black Mountain Ry. and Vir- Complainant alleges that he has St. P. and C. M. & Puget S. (2835). 
ginia &- Southwestern Ry. (2836). been charged $6 per 100 pounds Complainant alleges that it has 
Differentials on coal, from Coal freight on motor cycles in L. C. L been charged the sum of the local 
Creek District in Tennesse to quantities, from Chicago, Ill., and rates on two shipments of mer- 
._ points in North Carolina, South Milwaukee, Wis., Aurora, Ill., Ham- chandise, L. C. L., from Minneap- 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. mondsport and Angola, N, Y., to San olis, Minn., to Mahto, N. D., and 
Complainants allege that if the Francisco and Los Angcles, Cal., that, had through rates been in ef- 
present differential of twenty-five and that $3.60 is the proper rate. fect at the time of shipment, 
cents per ton on coal from mines Reparation asked, $1,826.20. freight would have been $14.20, in- 
; in Coal Creek District to points as J. O. Bracken, attorney for com- stead of $18.30. 
i above is allowed to stand their plainant, San Francisco, Cal. ? Reparation asked, $4.10. 
j business will be destroyed in that Coldburg, Boyne & Co., San Fran- Ponchatoul, La., Farmers’ Associa- 
i territory, and ask that a differen- cisco, Cal., vs. Sou. Pac. (2832). tion, Ltd., vs. Ill. Cent. (2834). 
tial of not less than 40 cents a ton Alleged excessive rates on beer Complainant alleges that the 
be established, so as to enable from Harlem River, New York City, rates charged by defendants on do- 
them to compete with coal from and &t. Louis, to San Francisco and mestic fruits and vegetables, car- 
i Virginia mines Oakland. loads (in packages), from Poncha- 
; Webb & Baker, attorneys for com- Complainant alleges that the toula, La. to Chicago, Ill, and 
plainants, Knoxville, Tenn. proper rate should have been $1 other interstate points are excess- 
: Colorado Coal Traffic Assn, of Den, rer 100 Ibs., instead of $1.10, as ive. 
F ver, Colo., vs. Colo. & Sou., D. & charged. ] Fe Edw. J. Davies, agent for com- 
R. G. and C. R. I. & P. (2828). Reparation asked, «5.65. plainant, 2 South Clark St., Chi- 
} Complainant alleges that the J. O. Bracken, attorney for com- cago, Ill. 
4 rates on lump, nut and slack coal plainant, San Francisco, Cal. 
from mines in the Walsenburg dis- Holle, Joseph W., of San Francisco, Red Wing Union Stoneware Co. of 
trict of Colorado to stations in Cal., vs. Sou. Pac. et al, (2823). Red Wing,-Minn., vs. C., M. & St. 
Kansas on the C. R. I. & P. are ex- Excessive rate of $6 per 100 P. and C., M. & P. S. (2819). 
; cessive and unreasonable as com- pounds freight on motor cycles, L. Complainant alleges that it has 
\ pared to the rates to the same sta- C. L., from Genesco and Chicago, been charged the sum of the local 
4 tions from mines in Illinois, Iowa Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., to San rates on shipments of stoneware in 
| and Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. carloads from Aberdeen, S. D., to 
and Arkansas, and subjects com- Complainant alleges that $3.60 per Bowman and Hettinger, N. D., April 
plainant’s members to unjust dis- 100 pounds is the proper rate. 9, 1908; that such rates were ex- 
i crimination, and undue prejudice Reparation asked, $53.63. cessive and ‘should have been as 
i! ; and disadvantage. : J. O. Bracken, attorney for com- follows: 27 cents to Bowman, 25 
i Excessive rates are also com- plainant, San Francisco, Cal. cents to Hettinger, plus $5 for each 
plained of to Omaha and Lincoln, Hopkins, C. C., of San Francisco, Cal., stop in transit. 
Neb., and certain points in Kansas; vs. Sou. Pac. et al. (2825). Reparation asked, $20.34. 
the ‘following rates are asked for Complainant alleges that $3.60 per Straus, A. H., of Milwaukee, Wis. 
from mines in Walsenburg district 100 pounds is the proper freight rate vs. American, United States and 
to points on the C. R. I. & r. on motor cycles in L. C. L. quan- Wells Fargo Express Companies 
Kansas and Nebraska: Stations be- tities, from Springfield, Mass., - to (2820). 
tween the Colorado-Kansas state San Francisco and: Oakland, Cal.; Complainant alleges excessive 
line and \ Belleville, Kanardo to that he has been charged freight at rates charged by defendants fer de- 
Belleville, inclusive; stations Belle- the rate of $6 per 100 pounds, and livering freight in Milwaukee, Wis. 
ete McFarland, McFarland to asks reparation in the sum of Van pront Mfg. Co..of ‘Horicon, Wis., 
arrington, inclusive, lump _ coal $991.29. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. (2830) 
$3.25, nut and slack $3, per ton; J. O. Bracken, attorney for com- Commtimass diene’ theb >t has 
stations east of Belleville, to and plainant, San Francisco, Cal. bese oe ed 20 aan per 100 Ibs 
including Omaha, Lincoln and in- Houston Structural Steel Co. of Hous- freight — ees implements 
termediate points, lump coal $3.40, ton, Tex., vs. Wabash et al. (2829). te tote aie Horicon. Wis.: to 
nut and slack $3.15, per ton. Complainant alleges that it has Minnesota ‘Transfer for points be- 
It is asked that a differential be been charged the first-class rate acne tn... Mort: Dakota Montana, 
established and maintained between of $1.67 per 100 Ilbs., minimum on Minnesot d that th te 
the mines at Louisville, Colo., and “weight 5,000 Ibs., for the transpor- = = Neieceebe castor should 
other mines in the northern district tation of six pieces of structural neue been only 17 cents 
that will not exceed the rates con- steel (1,301 Ibs.) from Chicago, IIl., Reparation cabadie $339 02 
temporaneously in effect from Wal- to Houston, Tex., and alleges that % P : pal 
‘ ' senburg district by more than 50 the shipment should have moved Walter & Co. of San Francisco, Cal., 
cents per ton, and to charge no at 81c per 100 lbs., based on the vs. Sou. Pac. et al. (2831). 
more for the transportation of coal actual weight. Complainant alleges that it has 
from the mines of complainants in Reparation asked, $72.97. been charged $2.20 per 100 Ibs. 
Walsenburg district to intermediate Laurence-Hansley Fruit Co. of Den- freight on brass bedsteads in car- 
points than is at the -same time ver. Colo., vs. Union Pac. et al. loads from Cleveland, O., to San 
charged from said mines to more (2833). Francisco. Cal., and claims that the 
distant points under the same cir- Complainant alleges that it has proper rate should have been $1.50, 
cumstances and conditions. been charged $1 per 100 Ibs. freight based on minimum weight of 24,000 
Ellsworth Produge Co. of Ellsworth, on apples in carload, from Bel- Ibs. 
Kan., vs. Union Pac. and O. S. L. lingham, Wash., to Denver, Colo., Reparation asked, $383.20. 
(2822). Nov. 13, 1907, and that the proper J. O. Bracken, attorney for com- 
Complainant alleges that it has rate should have been 80c. plainant, San Francisco, Cal. 
been charged $2.25 per 100 pounds Reparation asked, $84. W:Niams, W. P.. of Oakland, Cal., vs. 
freight on “121 cases of eggs, shipped Mosson, M., Co.. of Brooklyn, N. Y., Sou. Pac. et al. (2826). 
from Ellsworth, Kan., to Butte, vs. P. R. R. (2827). Complainant alleges that he has 
Mont., Feb. 11, 1909, such rate hav- This complaint is a protest been charged $6 per 100 pounds 
ing been charged on account of the against the methods now being em- freight on motor cycles in L, C. L., 
eases being mistagged; that $2.25 ployed by the defendant in the de- from Chicago, Ill., to Oakland, Cal., 
is excessive, and that the proper livery of lumber in New York har- and makes claim that $3.60 is the 
rate should have been $1.90. bor, and particularly in the Wall- proper rate. 


Reparation asked, $22.45. - about Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y. Reparation asked, $245.38. 
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President Irwin of Shippers’ Association Discusses 
Freight Rate Si.uation in Western Part of 
State with Railroad Officials 





Grand Rapids, Mich., September 17.—-The freight 
rate situation in western Michigan from the shipper’s 
standpoint and a plea for a readjustment through 
triendly co-operation found their - presentation in the 
address of Robert W. Irwin, president of the Michigan 
Shippers’ asociation, to the traffic officials of interested 
lines at a recent confercnce between shippers and rail- 
road men. 

For some tinie, this, part of the commonwealth has 
been urging that a readjustment of rates between here 
and the. Atlantic seaboard should be .made; that the 
cities and towns having membership in the_ shipper’s 
association are being held down by a percentage bas- 
ing system that is no longer fair to the commercial in- 
terests of these places; that western Michigan has out- 
grown the present adjustment. 

With the end in view of securing better rates, some 
months ago, plans were made for the preliminary or- 
ganization of an association that would represent all 
these cities and towns. This was followed by the per- 
manent organizaticn, which recently started the ball 
arolling by calling the before-mentioned conference to- 
gether. 

At this meeting the following railroad officials were 
present: E. C. Leavenworth, general freight agent, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana; A. E. Billings, division freight 


agent, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, H. C. ‘Bell, 


general freight agent, Ann Arbor railroad; F. A. Mit- 
chell, traffic manager of the Manistee & Northeastern; 
W. C. Rowley, general freight agent, Michigan Central; 
C. H. Morey, traffic managcr,: Manistee & Grand Rapids; 
F, H. Carroll, general freight agent, Pontiac, Oxford & 
Northern; P. F. Gaines, general freight agent, Pére 
Marquette; C. Clark, division freight agent of the Grand 
Trunk; T. F. Butler, division freight agent, Ann Arbor; 
E. A. Treadway, division freight agent, Michigan Cen- 
tral, and J. K. Hudson, general freight agent, Detroit & 
Mackinac. 

As a result of this conference, which on the ship- 
pers’ side was participated in by President Irwin, Vice- 
President Musselman, Secretary Cook, Attorney Ewing 
and other of the members of the association, it is re- 
ported that the Michigan Shippers’ has been asked to 
present in concrete form its ideas of what should be 
done in the matter of adjustment and present them 
to Chairman Leavenworth of the local freight agents’ 
association. 

Mr. Irwin said: ' 

“We have become familiar with the origin and 
operation of the system of rate making that pro- 
vides the basis for all freight rates to, from and 
within the lower peninsula of Michigan, first estab- 
lished in 1877, and while noting certain changes and 
readjustments which have been made since that time, 
it is not wholly apparent that such readjustments have 
kept pace with the increased population, consumption 
and production, the changes in the description of the 
traffic handled, the changes in the routes traveled or 
the general development of the resources and com- 
merce of the territory we represent. 

“Your investigation of the rates in effect and com- 


x. 
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PRESENTS MICHIGAN’S CASE 


‘ 


parison of the distanc:s between markets will immedi- 
ately demonstrate to you, as ours has demonstrated 
to us, that we are unduly discriminated against in the 
present rate adjustments. If distance may be accepted 
as an important factor in rate making, Grand Rapids, 
820 miles from New York, should be a 90 per cent point 
instead of 96; Jackson, 769 miles from New York, should 
be an 87 per cent point instead of. 92, and Lansing, 763 
miles from New York, should be an 87 per cent point 
instead of 95. Similar readjustments, throughout the 
entire lower peninsula, would result from the acceptance 
of distance as a basis for rate making. 

“That distance is not the only factor is best illu- 
strated by a comparison of rates between points within 
Central Freight association territory and points without. 

“The present rate of potatoes from Traverse City to 
Cincinfati, a distance of approximately 450 miles, is 22 
cents; the rate on potatoes from Stevens Point, Wis., 
to Cincinnati, a distance of approximately 550 miles, 
is 20 cents, and from Walworth, N. Y.,. a distance of 
approximately 533 miles, the rate to Cincinnati is 18 
cents. 

“The pres<nt rate on potatoes from Traverse City to 
Pittsburg, a distance of approximately 575 miles, is 
22 cents; the rate from St. Paul to Pittsburg, approxi- 
mately 900 miles, is 25 cents. From the 110, 112 and 
115 per cent points in Michigan the rates to New York 
on potatoes are 33, 33% and 3414 cents per 100 pounds; 
from St. Paul, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis., the rate to 
/New York is but 37 cents. . 

“Between points on the west shore of Lake ‘Mich- 
igan and New York, distances ranging between 900 and 
1,000 miles, the class rates are: 75, 65, 50, 35,°30 and 25 
cents per 100 pounds. Between Cadillac, Mich., and 
New York, distance approximately 930 miles, and through 
which point traffic from the west shore of Lake Mich- 
igan taking the rates just quoted would pass, the class 
rates are: 83, 72, 55, 39, 33 and 28 cents per 100 pounds. 

“Betweene Grand Rapids and New York, a distance 
of approximately 820 miles, the class rates are: 72, 62%, 
48, 331%, 29 and 24 cents. Grand Rapids is 100 miles 
Icss distant from New York than Chicago and the net 
difference in the class rates are: 3, 2%, 2, 1% and 1 
cent per 100 pounds. 

“Cincinnati is 124 miles less distant from New 
York than is Chicago and the net difference in the 
class rates are: 109; 81%, 6%, 4%, 4 and 3% cents per 
100 pounds. 

“The Cincinnati-Hamilton zone, distance from New 
York 188 miles, is accorded a percentage of 87; in 
Michigan, Lansing and Jackson, 763 and ‘769 miles from 
New York, endure percentages of 95 and 92. The Cin- 
cinnati-Hamilton zone is approximately 175- miles south 
of the direct route between Chicago and New York and 
Lansing and Jackson are less than 100 miles north and 
are, furthermore, directly within the great channel of 
east and west through traffic. 

“If tho direct line between Chicago and New York 
is to be accepted as the basing line, it immediately be- 
comes evident that territory. lying equally as far south 
of the basing line as many important points in Michigan 
and north of the basing line, and at equal or greater 
distances from New York, are now accorded a lower per- 
centage of the Chicago-New York rates than are the 
Michigan points and that whatever variation there may 
be in the density of the traffic is not, proportionally, as 
great as is the variation in the rate adjustments. 
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“By this same proccss of reasoning we arrive at 
consideration of the practicability of the established 
trans-Michigan routes between the east and the great 
northwest, entering Michigan via the Toledo, Detroit or 
Port Huron gateways, traversing the lower peninsula 
of Michigan, crossing Lake Michigan via the car ferries 
and thence across Wisconsin, as compared with the 
established channels of through transportation that trav- 
erse the territory south of the direct line between Chi- 
cago and New York and which are asserted to provide 
a density of traffic that is favorable to lower rate ad- 
justments and accounts for the disparity in the rates 
to and from their surrounding zones as compared with 
the rates to and from the Michigan zones at an equal 
or less distance north of the basing line and from 
New York. 

“The congestion of traffic via Chicago during recent 
years has resulted in a diversion of such as might 
travel via other routes and gateways. Density of traffic, 
while a recognized factor in rate making, is not entirely 
advantageous beyond a degree that overtaxes the facili- 
ties provided for the handling of the traffic. 

“Therefore does not east and west bound through 
traffic move via Michigan to an extent that places Grand 
Rapids and other cities and towns represented by this 
association, in as close proximity to a great channel 
of through traffic as are the cities and towns south of 
us? The volume of through traffic that so moves at the 
present time will bear comparison with that moving 
via the direct route between Chicago and New York 
thirty years ago when the present rate adjustments 
were established. 

“Similar comparisons may be carried on indefinitely, 
but would only serve to consume and cloud the issue. 
We now wish to call attention to the fact that Michigan 
territory has no compensating advantages in other direc- 
tions. The existing arrangement of rates, class and 
commodity, from all competing territories to all com- 
mon markets, affords us no advantage whatever and 
in many instances actually places us at a disadvantage. 


“The geographical location of Michigan must be 
fully considered. It is in the east, south and west that 
our supplies must be purchased and our products mar- 
keted. There is no important product of Michigan in- 
‘dustries or soil that is not duplicated in the territory 
east, south and west, and we must, therefore, under 
the present rate adjustments, compete in the common 
markets with other centers of production, purchase and 
sale, located at equal and greater distances from those 
markets, but enjoying a more favorable adjustment of 
freight rates. What this represents, yearly, to the busi- 
ness interests of this state and to the railroads serving 
this territory, whose interests are mutual, may not be 
readily or accurately estimated at this time, but that 
it represents an enormous sum must be conceded. 


“At this time we wish to again refer to the appli- 
eation of the 100 per cent basis, or the flat Chicago- 
New York rate, along the west shore of Lake Michigan 
as far north as Menominee, Mich., via the car ferries 
and across the lower peninsula of Michigan and via 
the Port Huron, Detroit and Toledo gateways. Such 
traffic passes directly through zones in Michigan that 
take a higher percentage of the basing rates than do 
the points of origin and destination. This would appear 
to be a violation of the long-and-short-haul clause, sec- 
tion 4 of the act to regulate commerce. That is not, 
however, the entire significance of the described move- 
ment of trans-Michigan traffic. 
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“The description of traffic that moves to and from 
eastern and northern Wisconsin points, across Lake 
Michigan or via the Chicago gateway, and particularly 
that which originates in that territory, is practically 
identical with that originating at or destined to points 
in lower Michigan, and in the common markets we are 
in direct competition with the same at a disadvantage 
as regards freight rates. 

“In the complaint of.the Green Bay Business Men’s 
association vs. the Baltimore & Ohio railroad et al., 
Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 1695, it was devel- 
oped that towns along the west shore of Lake Mich- 
igan received the benefit of the 100 per cent basis be- 
cause the lines reaching the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan and operating car ferries across Lake Michigan had 
seen fit to extend that basis: to them. It was also 
shown that Menominee, Sheboygan and Manitowoc do 
not receive that rate because they are deep-water ports 
on Lake Michigan, but rather because they are so situ- 
ated that they Rave the benefit of the car ferries. 

“In this case the Commission finds that the exten- 
sion of the 100 per cent basis to towns along the west 
shore of Lake Michigan is a forced one, but holds that 
the long maintenance of a given rate is an admission 
of the reasonableness of that rate. If the rates from 
our competing territory in Wisconsin are reasonable, no 
greater or more conclusive evidence of the unreasonable- 
ness of our rates is necessary. 

“Traffic between lower Michigan points and Pacitic 
coast territory does not receive the benefit of the dif- 
ferential lake and rail rates, although same are appli- 
cable to shipments originating at points in other terri- 
tory farther inland, such as Columbus, O., Zanesville, 


"O., and Wheeling and other West Virginia points. A’ 


recent issue of the trans-continental tariffs provided such 
application to traffic originating at Grand Rapids, but a 
later and supplementary issue eliminated same. The 
differentials range from 4% .cents to 23 cents per 100 
pounds and are applicable to practically every descrip- 
tion of traffic that originates in this’ territory. 
“Industries of every description seek location where 
transportation facilities are of the best and transporta- 
tion ensts the lowest and investment seeking capital 
is lost to the locality that suffers and endures undue 
discrimination by the carriers. Tt is within tbe very 
recent history of Grand Rapids.and within the knowl- 
edge of all present that one very important industry, 
the American Seating company, decided against the 


removal of one of its largest plants, now located at - 


Racine, Wis., to-this city because of thé fact that the 
advantages of its present location, from a transportation 
standpoint, discounted any’ advantages.to be derived 
from the more favorable labor conditions existing in 
in Grand Rapids combined with the very slight advan- 
tages that would be gained under the present rate ad- 
justments in reaching the eastern markets. Another 
plant now located at Buffalo, N. Y., would be removed 
to Grand Rapids were it not for the fact that shipments 
from that plant are principally made to the Pacific coast 
territory and under the present rate adjustments may 
be made from Buffalo at a lesser rate than from Grand 
Rapids. : 

“Traffic between our competing territory west and 
northwest and points in southern, southeastern and 
southwestern territory moves on the basis of rates 
equally or more favorable than we enjoy, and in every 
direction are we handicapped because of our traffic be- 
ing subject to an adjustment of rates that was estab- 
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lished prior to and in no anticipation of the immense 
and rapid development of our resources and commerce. 

“In dismissing the recent complaint of the Saginaw 
poard of trade without - prejudice the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission referred to the general effect upon 
all the peninsula rates that would result from the re- 
adjustment asked for in behalf of Saginaw and Flint 
alone, and it was in anticipation of such an expression 
py the commission and in recognition of the principle 
involved that this association was formed. to comprise 
the entire territory of the western portion of the lower 
peninsula. 

“In the description of traffic that has its origin or 
its destination within the lower peninsula of Michigan 
may be found a greater percentage of high-class com- 
modities, yielding a higher average revenue per mile 
than from any other corresponding territory. The per- 
centage of low-grade commodities is so small as to 
be almost negligible. The possibilities of increased con- 
sumption and production of equally high-grade traffic 
under more just and equitable transportation conditions 
are second to those of no. other locality. 

“The fact that Michigan industries have so rapidly 
progressed to their present stage of development and 
prosperity under present and past transportation condi- 
tions may only be considered as indicative of what may 
be accomplished under the more favorable transportation 
conditions to which we are entitled. No well-informed 
student of transportation or manufacture will entertain 
or advance a suggestion that a continuance of present 
adjustments will be commensurate with our welfare and 
necessities. The carriers have shared in such prosperity 
as we have enjoyed and will participate in the benefits 
to be derived from a readjustment that will place us 
upon @ more equitable basis with our competitors. 
Development of natural resources, increased population, 
growth of manufacturing or producing facilities and 
increased traffic on railroads all create changed condi- 
tions that warrant changes in rates and rate adjustments 
in order to afford just and reasonable opportunities for 
the interchange of traffic between points of production 
and points of large consumption. The present adjust- 
ments may have been reasonable and just when estab- 
lished, but are no more so at the present time than 
any adjustments established to-day may be expected to 
prove commensurate with the necessities of Michigan 
traffic thirty years hence. 

“One commodity, lumber, always has been accorded 
rates more favorable than would be the application of 
the established class rates; we learn that it has very 
recently been decided to grant a similar and special basis 
to the sugar industry of the state. It is within your 
power, gentlemen, to grant to all Michigan traffic the 
relief to which same is entitled by reason of the undue 
discrimination that exists. It but remains to determine 
in what manner we may best co-operate or otherwise 
proceed to effect the readjustment that further investi- 
gation, consideration and conference” may demonstrate 
as reasonable and necessary. In the few comparisons 
and statements we have submitted, we have not cited 
extreme cases; in seeking readjustment we aim and 
desire to be as reasonable and just as we ask you to be 
in your rates, rules and practices, and in conclusion we 
ask that as far as you may consistently do so, you imme- 
diately define your position and your proposed action in 
We believe that co-operation will solve all 
problems of transportation that confront the carriers and 
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their patrons; friction represents direct loss of energy. 
Let us, therefore, immediately and in a spirit of co-oper- 
ation, proceed to the bettermcnt of a situation that 
demands an entire readjustment.” 


Baltimore Fights Switching Charges 


Baltimore, Md., September 17.—A plea for uni- 
formity and reductions in the switching charges here 
has been made by leading commercial organizations to 
Baltimore railroads. The question has been agitated 
for some time and, at a conference between traffic 
officials and shippers, the latter were asked to put their 
grievances in writing and submit it to the transporta- 
tion companies. 

This has been done in a memorial signed by a com- 
mittee acting on behalf_of the Board of Trade, Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, Builders’ Exchange, Lumber Exchange, Lumber 
Export Exchange, Travelers’ and Merchants’ association, - 
Credit Men’s association, Lime and Cement Exchange 
and the Baltimore Fruit and Produce Exchange. 

The memorial asks: 

1. A uniform rate on cars entering Baltimore from 
any distant points to any delivery point in the city on 
any road. 

2. A uniform rate on carload shipments from any 
station or any siding in Baltimore to distant points, 
irrespective of the point of origin within the city. 

3. A reasonable uniform transfer charge on local 
carload shipments from any station or siding within the 
city to any other station or siding within the city. 

4. That on goods received in carloads and re- 
shipped to points on another road, transfer or switching 
charges from one road to another be absorbed where 
the freight earned exceeds $12.50 per car. 

It is set forth that charges in Baltimore vary and 
they are alleged to be greatly in excess of those imposed 
in other cities. The switching charges on fruit and 
produce make it practically impossible, it is charged, 
to sell and reship these commodities to points on an- 
other road after the goods have reached the city over a 
certain line. 

Under the present system, it is alleged that the 
city has practically been cut in two and that shippers 
east of the ridge on Charles street are compelled to 
be content with the railroad facilities on that side of 
the metropolis and that those west suffer from similar 
restrictions. The railroads are petitioned to put aside 
individual differences and the desire to .keep traffic 
from going to other lines and to maintain their own 
terminals for the use of the individual road owning 
them in order that the general shipping public may be 
benefited and extend its field of operation. 

“The business of the city,” says the memorial, “is 
been paralyzed by these prohibitive charges, which re- 
act to the detriment of the railroads as well as_ the 
individual shippers.” 





GATEWAY TRAFFIC SHOWS GAIN. 


Indianapolis, Ind., September 17.—During the week 
ending September 11, 26,442 loaded cars were received 
and forwarded through this gateway. This is an in- 


crease over the figures for the corresponding week, in 
both 1908 and 1907. 
22,793 and 25,175. 


For those years the figures were 
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DECISIONS OF CANADIAN BOARD 


Dominion Commission Passes on Applications Brought 
Under Railway Act of Canada 





Jurisdiction over Alaskan Traffic 


THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CANADA. 


THE DAWSON BOARD OF TRADE 


vs. 


THE WHITE PASS & YUKON RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
The Chief Commissioner: 


This matter has its origin in a complaint filed by 
the Dawson Board of Trade against the “Upper Yukon 
Transportation companies,’ known and operating under 
the name of the “White Pass & Yukon route.” For vari- 
ous reasons great delay has occurred in dealing with the 
ease,..the evidence having been given before the board 
as constituted in 1906, and the respondents having denied 
jurisdiction, that question was only argued on June 10th 
and 1lth instant, and although the argument covered the 
reasonableness of the tolls exacted, as well as the mat- 
ter of jurisdiction, it is thought better at this moment 
to deal only with the latter question. Hitherto the 
“Route” or “System” complained of has not recognized 
the jurisdiction of the railway board, and has not filed 
tariffs, so the board has acquired knowledge of the sched- 
ules of tolls only by their being given in evidence upon 
this inquiry. The first point for consideration is whether 
these tariffs should be filed pursuant to the provisions of 
the Railway Act, and whether the board has authority 
to so direct. The land and water route in question be- 
tween Skagway and Dawson is operated under the fol- 
lowing combination: 


A railway company known as the Pacific and Arctic 
was incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, with 
authority, it is said, to construct a railway from Skagway 
through Alaska, to a point in British Columbia. The 
British Columbia Yukon railway was incorporated on 
May 8, 1897, by an Act Cap. 49 of the B. C, legislature, 
with power to construct, equip, maintain and operate a 
railway from a point in British Columbia between the 
134th and 136th degrees of longitude, at or near the 
head of the Lynn canal, thence to the north boundary 
line of British Columbia. The British Yukon company 
was incorporated by 60 and 61 Vic. Cap. 89 (Dom.), with 
authority to lay out, construct and operate a railway 
from a point in British Columbia or in the Northwest 
territories near the northwestern or western boundary 
of British Columbia, between the 134th and 136th degree 
longitude west, near the head of the Lynn canal, or at 
some point in a northeasterly direction from the head 
of the canal, across the White Pass, northerly and west- 
erly to Seikirk. It had authority also to carry on in 
British Columbia the business of carriers and forwarders. 
Section 17 provided that the Railway Act should be in- 
corporated with the Special Act. In 1901 the British 
Yukon Navigation company was incorporated by letters 
patent under the British Columbia Act, and was given 
authority to operate steamers upon the Yukon river. The 
White Pass & Yukon Railway company was incorporated 
in England by letters patent and holds all the stock and 
bonds of the four firstly mentioned companies, save, it is 
said, only sufficient qualifying stock for the directors of 
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the four companies, although the annual reports of the 
company repeatedly state that it holds all the stock of 
the other companies, and the holding company through 
proxies given by it elects the directors of the four com- 
panies. Mr. S. H, Graves is president of these, but the 
personnel of the boards is not the same in each Case. 
A contract company built the land lines under contract 
with the three railway companies and the White Pass 
company, but it is not necessary, in dealing with the 
question of jurisdiction, to go elaborately into the history 
of the construction of the route. -There is no separate 
working or operation of this route from Skaway to Daw- 
son. The same engines and cars operate under the same 
train crews, and under the same management, from Skag- 
way to White Horse, where traffic is transferred to steam- 
ers, the liabilities against which are in the same hands 
that hold the stock and bonds of the railway lines, as 
well as the stock of the Navigation company; the man. 
agement of the steamers being the same as that of the 
land lines; the receipts from the whole four alleged sepa- 
rate portions of the route go into a common purse, out 
of which the expense of the through transportation is 


‘paid, and the whole of the balance turned over to the 


White Pass company, which, after making provisions for 


‘ its liabilities, divides the surplus among its stockholders. 


The railway lines were constructed and equipped by the 
Contract company in consideration of the latter receiving 
all the stock and bonds of the former companies, and 
this arrangement was carried out, the Contract company 
transferring these holdings to the White Pass company. 
This feature is mentioned here only for the purpose of 
dealing, so far as necessary, with the equipment of the 
railway companies. It would seem that this equipment 
is owned either by the White Pass Railway company, or 
in common by the three local railway companies, some 
portion of the stock and bonds of each going to the 
White Pass Railway company, through the hands of the 
Contract company, to pay for the equipment—at any rate, 
the ownership of the equipment seems to be the same, 
whether the engines and cars are running on the por- 
tion of the road or route in Alaska, in British Columbia 
or in the Yukon Territory. Upon reference to the return 
made by the British Yukon Railway company, a railway 
admitted to be subject to the jurisdiction of the board, to 
the minister of railways, for the year ending June 30, 
1905, it would seem that this railway reported that it 
was operating 32 miles of road in British Columbia and 
58 in the Yukon Territory, and that it (the British Yukon 
railway) had a junction with the Pacific & Arctic; then, 
turning to the equipment that this company owned (see 
pp. 16 and 17 of the return), it seems to include all the 
equipment that appears upon page 9 “list of rolling stock” 
in the directors’ report of the White Pass & Yukon Rail 
way company to June 30, 1905. Now, if the particulars 
set out in this government return are accurate, the mem- 
ber of this combination that was brought into corporate 
existence by the Parliament of Canada was taking the 
position that it owned all the rolling stock upon the 
whole system and was operating all the portion of the 
rail route that lay in Canada—it will be observed also 
that its charter authorized it to construct and operate in 
British Columbia. 

It is apparent, from traffic agreements, mode of opera- 
tion, arbitrary division of receipts for bookkeeping pur- 
poses, election of directors and appointment of officers, 
that in fact there has never from its inception been any- 
thing but a through route from Skagway to Dawson. 
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Take a resolution passed on June 15, 1900, as an illus- 
tration: 

“Whereas, the P. & A. Ry. Co., the British Yukon 
Railway company and the British Yukon Transportation 
company, for the purpose of facilitating joint and through 
traffic over their respective lines, have hitherto entered 
into certain joint traffic agreements and thereunder 
jointly compose what is known to the public as the 
White Pass & Yukon route, and whereas, for convenienee 
of bookkeeping and accounting the book and bank ac 
counts have heretofore been kept -in the name of the 
White Pass & Yukon route, and such system has proved 
satisfactory and convenient, therefore be it resolved, that 
such system of keeping book and bank accounts be and 
is hereby ratified, adopted and approved.” 

I am not overlooking the fact that at this time the 
river division had not been acquired, but similar resolu- 
tions appear subsequent to that formation. Take the 
minutes of the meeting of June 24, 1902, when a resolu- 
tion was passed authorizing the “making of.a new agree- 
ment with reference to the traffic receipts of the railway 
of the three companies already mentioned and the British 
Yukon Navigation company, by which the gross through 
traffic earnings were to be applied in ‘the first place to 
the payment of the operation and other expenses of the 
four companies—in the second place to the interest upon 
the bonded debt of the four companies, in so far as the 
local earnings of the companies should be insufficient to 
meet the operating expenses and bonded interest and the 
remainder of the through traffic earnings are divided be- 
tween the companies in the following proportions: 

“30 per cent to the P. & A. Ry. Co.; 

“10 per cent to the B,. C. Ry. Co.; 

“25 per cent to the B. Y. Ry. Co.; 

“35 per cent to the B. Y. Nav. Co.; 

“and that the operating expenses of the through line 
of railway from Skagway to White Horse be divided as 
follows: 

“54 per cent by the P. & A. Ry. Co.; 

“14 per cent by the B. C, Ry. Co.; 

“32 per cent by the B. Y. Ry. Co.; 


“and that each company would, in respect of traffic orig- 
inating on its own line and billed or ticketed through 
to a point on the line of the other, be the sole party to 
arrange on its own behalf the terms, rates and all other 
conditions incident to the contract of carriage, and that 
the other companies over whose line such traffic might 
pass should be, as between themselves and the originat- 
ing company, bound to recognize such terms, rates and 
conditions.” . 

The route has been and is still being operated as a 
through route, under one management, and Mr. Graves 
arbitrarily apportions between each of the combined cor- 
porations’a percentage of earnings. It may be that as to 
creditors these various entities should be continued, but 
for the purposes of this inquiry, it is plain that in effect 
the English company owns and operates this line of 
transportation from Skagway to Dawson—it was said that 
company was a holding corporation only, that it had no 
power either to construct or operate; but it does operate 
—what is the difference between the English company 
electing all the directors of the other four companies, 
who in turn appoint a common management, and the Eng- 
lish company itself appointing the common. management? 
The English company is the only creditor of the other 
four, and each of the four is liable to the English com- 
pany for the debts of the other, or at least the same 
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result could be worked out by reason of the clause in the 
resolution of June 24, 1902, relating to the bonded inter- 
est where the individual company was not earning enough 
to pay its own, but whatever the proper view of all this 
may be, the question is as to the board’s jurisdiction 
upon the foregoing facts. 1 

It was said almost the entire traffic going*to White 
Horse and to river points below had its origin in Puget 
Sound ports, and agreements are on foot and in force 
between the steamship companies carrying traffic into 
Skagway and the respondents, for joint through rates 
from Puget Sound points to White Horse and below; 
these agreements apportion the tolls between the steam- 
ship that delivers at Skagway and the respondents, and 
the tariffs issued by respondents produced Wefore- the 
board are from Puget Sound points, and so include the 
steamship proportion to Skagway. It is not suggested 
that the respondents are financially connected with or 
interested in any of the steamship companies delivering 
traffic at Skagway—these are independent carriers and 
are not before the board, even if they were in any way 
subject to its jurisdiction—nor is the matter to be con- 
sidered as an application to require through rates from 
Canadian points, via Skagway and back to a Canadian 
destination. Traffic is delivered at Skagway to respond- 
ents destined to White Horse—what jurisdiction has the 
board, if any? Trafffe is delivered at Skagway to re- 
spondents destined to Dawson—what jurisdiction has the 
board, if any? 

Section 336 provides that as respects all traffic 
which shall be carried from any point in a foreign coun- 
try into Canada by any continuous. route owned or oper- 
ated by any two ocr more companies, whether Canadian 
or foreign, a joint tariff for such continuous route shall 
be duly filed with the board. Skagway is a point in a 
foreign country, White Horse a point in Canada, a con- 
tinuous route has long been established between those 
points, and whether this route is owned or operated by 
two or more companies, the section provides that a joint 
tariff for the through route shall be filed. None has been 
filed, and it is said the board is powerless to so require. 
The British Yukon Railway company is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, and Sec. 8, 
ss. (b), declares that any railway the construction or 
operation of which is authorized by the legislature of any 
province, shall, as to through traffic, when such road 
connects with a road within the legislative authority of 
Parliament, be subject to the Railway Act. The through 
traffic passing over the portion of this continuous route 
in British Columbia is then subject to the Railway Act. 
Again, if the returns. of the British Yukon Railway com- 
pany‘are to be accepted, it is and has all along been 
operating the British Columbia section, and ss. 21 of 
Sec: 2 defines “railway” as any railway which the com- 
pany ‘has authority to construct .or “operate.” The Brit- 
ish Yukon Railway company has authority to “operate” 
the section of the road in British Columbia, so in no 
aspect of the matter can it be said that this railway 
company cannot be required to file a joint tariff for the 
continuous route from Skagway to White Horse. Such a 
tariff does not require any additional agreements than 
those now on foot, but if it did I think the White Pass 
Railway company could be called upon to require the 
Pacific & Arctic Railway company to enter into the. nec- 
essary agreements; or, indeed, the Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way company may be required by the board to so agree. 
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The amendment to the Railway Act passed at the last 
session extends its provisions to any railway company 
incorporated elsewhere than in Canada owning, control- 
ling, operating or running trains or rolling stock upon or 
over any line or lines of railway in Canada, either owned, 
controlled, leased or operated by such railway company 
or companies, whether in either case such ownership, 
control or operation is acquired by purchase, lease, agree- 
ment, control of stock, or by any other means what- 
soever; and to any and all railway companies operating 
or running trains from any point in the United States 
to any point in Canada. 

It was said that the White Pass Railway company 


did not fall within this section because it had no author- 


ity to construct or operate a railway in Canada; but as 
the holders of all the stock in the two railways incor- 
porated in Canada it must of necessity “control” the lines 
of these two Canadian companies, and it makes no 
difference whether it “operates” them directly or through 
the agency of the local boards that it elects and domi- 
nates. It makes no difference whether it had authority 
to “construct,” and the statute of 1909 does not require 
the company to have “authority” to operate, it extends 
the provisions of the Act to all railway companies incor- 
porated in Canada or elsewhere that are operating, either 
through control of stock “or by other means whatsoever.” 

Then as to the Pacific & Arctic Railway company. 
Suppose the proper view to be that the section of the 
road in Alaska is operated by that company, Sec. 336 
provides that traffic from Skagway carried by it into 
Canada shall be covered by a joint tariff, which shall be 
duly filed with the board—it is the duty of that company 
to file such a tariff, at least to join in the establishment 
of such a tariff, and if Parliament has imposed this duty 
upon the foreign carrier engaged in carrying interna- 
tional traffic, why should not this board by order require 
the fulfillment of this obligation? The board has no al 
ternative but to require carriers to observe the provisions 
of the Act. It was said there was no means of enforc- 
ing such an order, but it is not to be taken for granted 


“that the directions of the board will not be complied 


with, and the mode of enforcement may be left for con- 
sideration when the necessity therefor arises. 

Then as to traffic delivered at Skagway and destined 
to Dawson: Ss. 3 of Sec. 333 provides that “if the com- 
pany owns or uses vessels for carrying traffic by sea 
or inland water between ports in Canada, and if such 
vessel carries traffic between a port in Canada reached 
by such company and a port in Canada reached by the 
railway of another company, the vessel and the railway 
of ‘either company shall be deemed to constitute a con- 
tinuous route in Canada within the meaning of this sec- 
tion,” but as the section itself is dealing only with traffic 
passing over “any continuous route in Canada” it is ap- 
parent it can have no application to traffic delivered to 
respondents at Skagway, and so it would seem that as 
to such traffic destined to Dawson or other river points 
reached by the respondents’ steamers the board has no 
jurisdiction. - 

Sec. 335 provides that when traffic is to pass over 
any continuous route from a point in Canada to a foreign 
country and such route is operated by two or more 
companies, whether Canadian or foreign, the several com- 
panies shall file with the board a joint tariff for such 
continuous route, and ss. 2 of Sec. 338 provides that the 
board may require to be informed by the company of 
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the proportion of the toll or tolls, in any joint tariff filed, 
which it or any other company, whether Canadian or for- 
eign, is to receive or has received. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the board has bests, 
diction over the tolls which the company or companies 
may be entitled to charge upon through traffic received 
at Skagway destined to White Horse or to any interme 
diate point between the international boundary between 
Alaska and British Columbia and White Horse, upon the 
railway line; and upon through traffic received at any 
point upon the railway line between White Horse and 
the said international boundary destined to Skagway. 

Much evidence was given and vast quantities of sta- 
tistics compiled with the view of showing that the tolls 
hitherto charged were excessive, but the board does not 
deal with this branch of the case at this stage. The 
tolls we have authority to deal with are those above indi- 
cated only, the tariffs before us are almost entirely di- 
rected to through rates from Puget Sound ports to Daw- 
son, including the earnings of, the steamship to Skagway, 
and that of the river line from White Horse to Dawson, 
the respondents should have an opportunity of preparing 
tariffs covering the above traffic upon what they regard 
as a proper basis before the same are reviewed by the 
board; these tariffs must be prepared without delay and 
duly filed, when they will be considered by the board in 
the light of the evidence already given, and each side 
may supplement as may be reasonable, the board in the 
meantime expressing no opinion as to the fairness of 
existing tolls. The companies should also inform the 
board of the proportion of the through toll or tolls that 
is allotted to any company or companies, if any such divi- 
sion is continued or made. 

In holding that the board has jurisdiction over the 
tolls of this rail route the view is taken that where the 
company or companies are required by the Act to file 
tariffs the result follows that the board has the power 
to disallow or otherwise deal with them. 


Authorizes Refund on Ties 


__ 


THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CANADA. 
Order No, 7552. 
AUTHORITIES 6.. 6., 6.. 6.. 6.. 6..90S 6.. 6.. 6..6.. 
In the matter of the application of C. P. Riel, through 
his solicitors, Messrs, Lewis. & Smellie, for an order 4di- 
recting the Bedlington & Nelson Railway company to re- 


fund to the applicant the sum of $2,007.36, being the al | 
leged amount of an overcharge by the railway company | 


on shipments of railway ties made by the applicant be- 
tween January 11 and 30, 1908, from Rykerts, B. C., to 
Portage la Prairie, in Manitoba: ? 

Upon hearing the application in the presence of coun- 
sel for the applicant and the railway company, and what 
was alleged; and upon the report of the chief traffic offi 
cer of the board, the railway company consenting— 

It is ordered, That the railway company be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to refund to the applicant all freight 
charges in excess of the rate and minimum weight bases 


published in the railway company’s tariff G. N. Ry. C.! 
R. C. No, A-151, on all railway ties loaded at Rykerts, in| 


the province of British Columbia, not later than January 


31, 1908, and consigned to Portage la Prairie, in the prov- 
ince of Manitoba. 
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Awards Refund in Switching 


THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CANADA. 


Order No. 7767 


In the matter of the application of the Canada Iron 
Corporation, Limited, hereinafter called the “applicant,” 
for an order directing the Michigan Central Railroad 
company to refund to the applicant the sum ‘of three 
hundred and forty-eight dollars ($348), being the amount 
of overcharge for tolls charged for switching cars to 
and from the works of the applicant in the city of St. 
Thomas, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum on the excessive payments fromthe date 
of each payment down to the date the refund is made: 

Upon reading the application, the answer of the 
Michigan Central Railroad company, dated May 25, 1909, 


-and the report of the chief traffic officer of the board— 


It is ordered, That the legal switching rate charge- 
able upon the cars switched by the Michigan Centrai 
Railroad company for the applicant from the Grand 
Trunk railway tracks to the works of the applicant be- 
tween the dates July 19, 1907, and June 4, 1908, inclu- 
sive, was $3 a car. 

And it is further ordered, That the Michigan Centrai 
Railroad company be, and it is hereby, authorized to 
refund to the applicant, upon the aforesaid cars switched 
for them by the railroad company in the period July 19, 
1907, to June 4, 1908) the difference between the said 
legal rate of $3 per car and the rate of $6 per car, as 
charged. 

JUDGMENT. 
Mr. Commissioner McLean: 

The applicants seek the redress given in the case 
of the John Campbell company, Limited, of St. Thomas. 
In this case the Michigan Central railroad interswitching 
rates at St. Thomas were fixed at $3 per car. The orde1 
directed the railroad company to refund to the complain- 
ant from July 19, 1907, the difference between this 
charge and the charge of $6 per car, hitherto effective, 
with interest at 5 per cent. 

In the present application the applicants allege that, 
bearing in mind the switching rates established by the 
foregoing order, they had been overcharged $348 on 116 
cars in the period September 29, 1906, and June 1, 1908, 
and application is made for the same redress as in the 
Campbell case. 

While the tariff establishing the $3 rate did not 
come into effect until June 4, 1908, the order of the 
board in effect declared that, effective July 19, 1907, the 
reasonable switching charge was $3 rer car. It is well 
established that normally the board has no power to 
make a retroactive order. Whatever justification there 
is for the particular action outlined above, must be 
found in the special circumstances of the case. 

Examination shows that this case can be distin- 
guished as not falling within the general rule. Normally 
the reasonableness’ of a rate is a matter of evidence. 
The judgment of the chief commissioner in this case 
makes clear that no evidence was submitted by the rail- 
road to show that the rate was reasonable. It was, in 
fact, admitted to be unreasonable, for the only justifica- 
tion alleged was that it was a “reciprocal”’—more ex- 
actly a “retaliatory’—rate brought into existence because 
of the action of another railway. The rate, then, was 
recognized as an unreasonable one from the date when 
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_ the board took official cognizance of the situation— 


namely, on July 19, 1907. 

It follows from this situation that other shippers at 
St. Thomas forwarding or receiving goods during the 
same period and using the same switching facilities have 
the right to the same rate as the Campbell company; 
that is to say, that in the case of the present appli- 
cants the reasonable rate, beginning July 19, 1907, not 
September 26, 1906, as claimed, was $3 per car. 

As the situation presents itself to me, all we can 
say is that from July 19, 1907, the reasonable rate, as 
determined by the commission, is $3 per car. 

I am unable to see where the Railway Act, either 
by explicit phrase or by implication, authorizes the 
board to order a refund. My position is reinforced by 
the decision of the board in the British-American Oil 
company case. In the steps leading up to this decision 
the question of the board’s powers in regard to refunds 
engaged our attention. In ruling that a particular rate’ 
was unreasonable, because of the special circumstances 
of the case, from a date in the past, the chief commis- 
sioner said: 

“We find that the legal toll chargeable upon the ship- 
ments in question was twenty cents per hundred pounds, 
and that that toll is still in force, and the respondents 
should be at liberty to refund the difference between 
that sum and the amount collected.” 

This succinctly indicates the limit of our jurisdiction 
in this regard. 


Upholds Rates on Corn and Meal 


THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 
CANADA. 


Order No. 7768, 

In the matter of the complaint of C. W. Stewart of 
‘St. John, in the province of New Brunswick, hereinafter 
called the “complainant,’ that he is unable to market 
cornmeal in consequence of an alleged discrimination in 
favor of his competitors and to his disadvantage: 

Upon hearing the complaint at the sittings of the 
board held in St. John, N. B., on the 19th day of Janu- 
ary, 1909, in the presence of the complainant and counsel 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway company, and what 
was alleged; and upon the report of the chief traffic 
officer of the board: 

It is ordered, That the said complaint be, and it is 
hereby, dismissed, 

JUDGMENT. 
Mr. Commissioner McLean: 

The applicant, Mr. C. W. Stewart, whose mills are 
located at St. John, N. B., ‘complains that cornmeal mill- 
ers situated in Ontario and Quebec undersell him in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. He alleges that “the Upper 
Canada mills get an export of groung-in-transit - rate, 
which enables them to ship meal through Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick about 5% cents cheaper than the 
millers here can manufacture it.” 

‘Mr. Stewart was unable at the hearing to reinforce 
his complaint by any great amount of detailed informa- 
tion. He apparently assumed that his costs of produc- 
tion were as low as those of his competitors and that 
he utilized to as full an extent as his competitors the 
economies of advantageous ‘buying. He held that any 
advantage afforded. by open’ rates should be with: him, 
since his manufactured product had a shorter haul than 
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that of his competitors in Quebec and Ontario. It may 
be noted in passing that Chatham millers complain of 
their inability to meet the competition of the St. John 
mills. 

We are simply concerned with the question whether 
as. a result of any species of manipulation of rates his 
competitors have the advantages he alleges. The careful 
investigation of the situation by the chief traffic officer 
of the board shows that, with the possible exception of 
the cornmeal mills located at Windsor, the existing rates 
favor the St. John millers. Corn méves from Detroit to 
Windsor for 2% cents, while the rate on the finished 
product from Windsor to St. John is 15 cents, making a 
through rate of 17% cents, the same as is paid by the 
applicant during the winter on his corn moving by rail 
from Detroit. In summer his corn moves for 2 cents 
less. No complaint was made regarding the Windsor 
mills. j e 

“The applicant seemed to regard the Oliver Milling 
company as his principal competitor. This firm’s ele- 
vator and mill are at Mile End, on the C. P. R. back 
of Montreal. The Intercolonial also handles their ship- 
ments, ahsorbing the C. P. R, interswitching charge. 
The I. C. R. denies that it has any private arrangement 
with this firm, and I doubt very much if the C. P, R. 
has any. The Oliver Milling company has no milling-in- 
transit privilege, except that they and other western 
corn millers on the direct routes to the seaboard have 
the C. P. R. or G. T. R. grinding-in-transit arrangement 
on ex-lake corn, at the through rate, with 1 cent stop- 
over added; that this privilege applies only on cornmeal 
exported to foreign countries other than Newfoundland 
and the United States. There is no evidence that this 
export arrangement is secretly manipulated to cover this 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia output traffic, and I 
cannot see sufficient profit in the corn rates to the sea- 
board to prompt a rebate, even if the companies were 
so inclined. , 


“The ex-lake corn rate from Georgian bay ports and 
the elevators at Port Huron and Detroit to St. John is 
9 cents per bushel, or 10.08 cents per 100 pounds. The 
lowest combination the Chatham miller can get by tak- 
ing his corn from the Port Huron elevator is 20.89 
cents; the best the Quaker Oats company of Peterbor- 
ough seems to, be able to do is to take their corn from 
Midland, and their combination is also 20.89 cents. The 
Oliver Milling company would pay 12% cents from the 
lake ports and 10 cents on the meal from Mile End, 
making their through rate to St. John 22% cents. The 
applicant admitted that he could hold his own during 
the summer season. 


“On all-rail corn the rate Detroit to St. John is 17% 
cents. If the western millers used Detroit all-rail corn 
the combinations would be Chatham 21 (6 pilus 15), 
Peterborough 26 (11 plus 15), Mile End 23% (13% plus 
10). The Oliver Milling company’s cornmeal rate from 
Mile End to St. John is 10 cents (until April 19 last it 
was 12% cents), the St. John miller pays 4 cents more 
on his rail corn, therefore, the Oliver Milling company 
would seem to be handicapped by 6 cents, and this is 
the firm to which the applicant frequently referred.” 

It has not been shown that a rebating arrangement 
is responsible for the disadvantage complained of by 
the applicant. The tariffs covering the traffic in ques- 
tion are in accordance with the law. Under these condi- 
tions, there is no question of relief to be considered, 
and the complaint should be dismissed. 
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DENVER URGED TO FIGHT 


Attorney Costigan Favors Opposition to Increase in 
Gulf-Denver Freight Rates 








Denver, Colo., September 17.—Action looking toward 
the rescinding of the recent advance in rates from Gal- 
veston to Denver is urged by E. P. Costigan, legal repre- 
sentative of the Denver chamber of commerce, in a letter 
to F. L. Bartlett, president of that organization. While 
co-operation with the suits to be instituted by the South- 
western Shippers’ Traffic association before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and endorsement of the cardinal 
principles of that association are not decried, Mr. Costi- 
gan sees certain advantages in the chamber of com- 
merce proceeding independently in the present case, in- 
asmuch as he discerns the possibility of disagreement in 
the matter of basing rates. _ 

“At this hour,” writes the attorney, “there probably 
stands most prominently forth in the public mind the 
recent arbitrary advance in rates between gulf ports and 
Denver. This deliberate increase, indeed, directs atten- 
tion to the need of a reduction, not only of present, but 
prior existing Galveston-Denver rates, and the chamber 
of commerce in this situation has an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to render a distinct: service to all business inter- 
ests and more particularly to the retail and consuming 
public of Denver and Colorado.” 

Discussing the benefits of independent action in this 
matter, Mr. Costigan continues: 

“An independent suit has certain advantages. Our 
southwestern neighbors. with the general] policy of the ac- 
tion in their charge, might tend to ignore and perhaps 
partially compromise certain underlying principles, such 
as the basing line view, regarded by us, much more than 
by them, as highly important; while an independent suit 
could be wholly free from such complications. A sepa- 


rate action could be wisely, beneficially and simply di- ° 


rected to the maintenance of the ‘Galveston gateway,’ so- 
called, meriting and receiving the approbation of the gen- 
eral Colorado public. In this way, too, those principles 
of the Southwestern Commercial association which were 
indorsed by the chamber recently would receive in prac- 
tical form and in essential respects our undeniable sup- 
port. For in that programme the maintenance of open 
ports at the gulf and the preservation in full to Denver 


and the southwest of the action benefits of water com- | 


petition, will assure the rest of the suggested benefits. 

“Such action by the Chamber of Commerce is evi- 
dently entirely harmonious with a proper view of the na- 
tional freight rate situation from a Colorado standpoint. 
Broadly speaking and outside of—but not consistent with 
—the Galveston gateway proposition, it has appeared to 
me that the Chamber of Commerce, as our representa- 
tive center of commercial activity, can well afford to ap- 
prove certain general purposes, among which may be 
specified the following: 

“The unrestricted extension of, the basing line prin- 
ciple westward of the Colorado common points, abolishing 
the existing preference allowed the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers. 

“The enforcement of reasonable local rates, as the 
basis of reasonable combination rates. 

“The maintenance, so far as possible, of low rates in, 
on raw materials, and low rates out, on manufactured 
products. 
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“The abolition of the discriminatory preferences al- 
lowed the Pacific coast, alike through the greater pre- 
dominance of commodity rates and through undue em- 
phasis as partially fictitious ocean competition. 

“The reduction to a reasonable basis of all excessive 
rates between the Colorado common points, and to and 
from Colorado and the middle west, whether unduly fa- 
vorable to Missouri and Mississippi river points on the 
one hand, or to western terminals on the other hand.” 


” 


Appeal Missouri River Rate Case 





A formal decree having been entered, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has filed an appeal from 


the decision of the United States Circuit Court of Ap-. 


peals of this circuit in the case of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railway et al. vs. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which the carriers attacked the 
validity of the order entered by the Interstate Board 
in the Burnham-Hanna-Munger case—the so-called Mis- 
souri river rate case. 

This, it will be recalled, reduced the through class 
rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri river 
cities by culling the river-to-river proportionals. A. bill 
of complaint asking for an injunction was filed with the 
federal court last year and an _ interlocutory decree 
granted. Last month, by a divided court—Judges Gross- 
cup and Kohlsaat affirming and Judge Baker dissent- 
ing—the temporary order was made permanent. 

The petition for appeal and the assignment of 
errors filed by Luther M. Walter for the Commission 
covers twenty points on which it is alleged the ma- 
jority opinion was at fault. The main contention is 
that the court erred in holding that the Commission was 
without authority to make the order enjoined. 

A novel point raised by the defense is that the court 
erred in holding that two of the three judges had juris- 
diction to enjoin the Commission’s order. It is con- 
tended that under the expediting act where the decision 
lacks unanimity, the entire case must be certified to 
the higher court without prejudice. The clause upon 
which this plea is based is found in section 1 of that 
act and reads as follows: 

‘In the event the judges sitting in such case shall 
be divided in opinion, the case shall be certified to the 
Supreme court for review in like manner as if taken 
there by appeal as hereinafter provided.’ 

Among the other points upon which hopes for a 
reversal are based are the allegations that the court 
erred in refusing to dismiss from the case the inter- 
vening petitions filed by several of the roads not party 
to the case and shippers, some of whom were and some 
who were not parties in the original proceedings before 
the Commission; that the court erred in holding that 
there had been no inquiry made by the Commission 
respecting the reasonableness of the rates involved 
other than on the zone theory of apportioning trade; 
that the Commission did not intend to destroy long- 
established conditions of trade; that the only charge 
of discrimination that could lie against the Commission 
was that it passed solely on conditions revealed by the 
complaint before it and that, if such discrimination 
existed, it was wiped out by the subsequent orders in 
*the Denver and Des Moines cases. 

The assignment of errors also repeats Judge Baker’s 
contention in his dissenting opinion that “the court 
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erred in holding that complainant carriers may predicate 
their right to relief from the order of the Commission 
upon allegations of injuries to shippers based upon 
speculation.” It is declared the court erred in not 
holding that the determination of what is a reasonable 
rate for the future is a question of fact upon which the 
action of the commission is conclusive, in the absence 
of any allegation of confiscation. 


) Lovett Succeeds Harriman 





New York, September 17.—At a meeting of the 
directors of the Union Pacific. railroad, held in this 
city on Monday, Robert S. Lovett, vice-president and 
general counsel of the line and the late president’s 
personal adviser, was elected to the chairmanship of 
the executive committee, which was made vacant by 
the death of E. H. Harriman last week. Jacob H. 
Schiff and William Rockefeller were elected to the 
board of directors to fill the vacancies caused by the 
decease of Mr. Harriman and H. H. Rogers. 

The new chairman is a son of the Lone Star state. 
His early working days were spent on a farm, but in 
1874, when still a boy, he moved to Shepard and clerked 
in a general store there for $10 per month. Railroading 
proved a stronger attraction than merchandising and 


‘Mr. Lovett became local station agent of the Houston, 


East & West Texas railroad. From here he advanced 
to the freight agency of that road at Houston at a salary 
of $40 per month, 

- During his freight clerkship he began the study 
of law and later was admitted to the firm of Charles 
Stewart, then a representative in Congress. From this 
he rose to be country counsel of the road that first 
employed him. He held this post for five years, but ™ 
1889 was made district counsel, with headquarters at 
Nacogdoches, This was during a receivership of the 
road and, when its affairs were straightened out, his 
services in helping the bankrupt to its feet was re- 
warded by the general counselship of the line. Later 
he was made assistant general counsel of the Texas & 
Pacific and in 1891 general counsel of that road. Two 
years later he entered the firm of Baker, Potts, Baker 
& Lovett. ; 

In 1904 he was appointed general counsel for all the 
Southern Pacific lines in Texas and two years later 
came to this city as general counsel for all the Harri- 
man lines. 


Renews Differential Contest 





' Galveston, Tex., September 17.—The fight of Galves- 
ton against the imposition of a differential in favor of 
Houston has been renewed by the local chamber of 
commerce, which has filed suit in the twenty-sixth Dis- 
trict court asking for the annulment of dll orders of the 
state railroad commission establishing the alleged prefer- 
ential rates. The court is likewise prayed to perpetually 
enjoin the railroad board and the members thereof from 
promulgating any future ordérs whereby railroad com- 
panies shall be required.to charge higher freight rates 
on shipments between Galveston and other points within 
this state than they shall be required to charge for the 
carriage of the same commodities an equal distance be- 
tween Houston and other intrastate points. 

The present: suit is said to be a sequel to the ver- 
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dict of the courts in overthrowing the differential as it 
applied to the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico railway. 
When this caS8e was decided adversely to the contentions 
of the state railroad commission it was understood that 
the chamber of commerce would use it as an opening 
wedge to secure a settlement of the whole differential 
question by endeavoring to have the system abolished. 
The decision in the Brownsville case was rendered sev- 
eral months ago, the state Supreme court denying the 
railroad commission a writ of error in the case last De- 
cember. The opinion of the Court of Appeals upholding 
the decision of Judge Wilcox in the District court was 
rendered June 24, 1908. 


KANSAS BOARD TO INTERVENE. 


Topeka, Kan.; September 17.—The state railroad 
commission has notified the Southwestern Shippers’ 
Traffic association that it will intervene in the action 
to be brought by that body before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a readjustment in the rates from 
the gulf ports to points in Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Kansas, Judge A. E. Helm of Wichita has been re- 
tained by the commission to represent its interests in 
the case. 


PLEAD NOT GUILTY TO REBATE CHARGE. 


Jamestown, N. Y., September 17.—Demurrers have 
been filed by the Erie railroad and the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Coal Mining company to the indictments returned 
in the federal court here charging the former with giv- 
ing and the latter with accepting illegal rates. 


DENY IMPORT RATE TRUCE. 


New York, September 17.—The announcement cur- 
rent in some quarters a few days ago that the import 
rate question had been referred to the presidents of 
the Trunk lines has been denied. It is said that the 
matter is still in the hands of the vice-presidents in 
charge of the traffic of the various lines, but that it 
will probably be sent by them .to the chief executives. 


Craffic World Changes 


Joseph F. Gray has been appointed a member of the 
state railroad commission of Georgia. At the time vé 
his appointment, Mr. Gray was secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Savannah and prior to that he had 
been connected with the traffic department of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia railway. At one time, Mr. Gray held the 
office of vice-president of the National Freight Claim 
association. ‘ 

Harry Larkin has been appointed cemmercial agent 
of the Caroline, Clinchfield & Ohio railway at Cincinnati, 
O. Mr. Larkin was connected with the Seaboard Air 
Line as traveling freight agent in this territory for a 
number of years. 

A. L. Jansen, traveling freight agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Sante Fe railway, covering Indiana territory, 
has been promoted to the office of commercial agent, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mark Anthony has been appointed city ticket agent 
of the Frisco lines at New Orleans, La. Prior to this 
promotion, Mr. Anthony was chief clerk to C. O. Jackson, 
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district passenger agent of the same system at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Joseph. Ebert, formerly chief clerk to J. M. Car- 
riere, general agent of the Kansas City Southern rail- 
way at New Orleans, La. has been appointed contract- 
ing freight agent for the Texas & Pacific at the same 
place. 

J. R. Mockbee has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Cotton Belt Route,. with headquarters at 
Waco, Tex., vice J. W. King, resigned to accept a 
similar position with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern railway at San Antonio, Tex. - 

Richard. L. Gilbert has resigned his position as so- 
liciting freight agent for the Southern Indiana railway 
at Terre Haute, Ind., to engage in other business at 
Dallas, Tex. 

J. M. Symmonds has been promoted from traveling 
freight agent to the office of commercial agent of the 
Texas Midland raldroad. Mr. Symmonds will have head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex. 

Announcement has been made. of the establishment 
of an agency of the Missouri Pacific railway at Louis- 
ville, Ky. H. V. Gregory has been appointed commer- 
cial agent and J. A, Wells traveling freight agent, 

V. K. Norvert has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Missouri Pacific railway, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, O. 

W. K. Young, general agent of the Mutual Transit 
company, has been appointed agent of the Kanawha 
Despatch routes, vice C. ‘H. Jackson, transferred. 

Announcement has been made of the removal of 
the offices of the general agency of the Great Northern 
railway in San Francisco, Cal., from 26 Powell street 
to the Palace Hotel, 655 Market street. 

Announcement has been made that John Paul Jones 
has been selected as successor to J. Roy Dillon, whose 
resignation as vice-president and general manager of the 
Gulf & Interstate Railway of Texas was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Jones now holds the post of foreign freight 
agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe railway at Gal- 
veston, Tex. He has been with the Santa Fe system 
since 1881. 

Frank J. Martin has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
railroad, vice B. E. Morgan, promoted to the manager- 
ship of the Traders’ Despatch, vice Lafayette Briggs, de- 
ceased, . ° 

F. C. Snyder has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Delaware & Hudson, with office in the Bes- 
semer building, Pittsburg, Pa., vice O. R. Eytel, who has 
been granted leave of absence. 

Harvey E. Jones, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
general passenger agent of the Southern railway, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Miss. 

Charles B. Marmion has been appointed city passen- 
ger and ticket agent of the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico railway at Houston, Tex. 

G. L. Putsche has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain lines at Texarkana, 
Ark, ; 

Frank Koch has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the International & Great Northern rail- 
road at Palestine, Tex. Prior to this promotion, Mr. Koch 
was chief clerk in the general freight agent’s office of the 
same road, 


= 
T. V. Murray, Jr., has been appointed contracting 


freight agent of the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
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tain & Southern lines at Dallas, Tex., vice W. Q. Hodg- 


son, promoted. Mr. Murray was at one time traveling 
freight agent for the International & Great Northern rail- 
road. 

Roy W. Weiblen has been appointed contracting 
freight agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha railway, with office at St. Paul, Minn., vice Will- 
iam H. McBride, resigned to engage in other business. 

Emory W. Abbott has been appointed traveling 
freight agent of the Boston & Maine railroad, with 
headquarters at Troy, N. Y., vice George T. Russell, re- 
signed. 

W. L. McWhirter, soliciting freight agent of the 
Santa’ Fe at Fort Worth, Tex., has been transferred to 
Galveston, Tex. 

W. F. Schmidt, assistant general freight agent of 
the Wabash railroad at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed general western agent of the Missouri Pacific 
Iron Mountain lines, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal. The appointment becomes effective October 1. 

G. M. Fraser has been appointed general manager 
of the Mason Valley line, which is being constructed 
from Wabuska, Nev., to Mason, Nev., by the Nevada- 
Douglas Mining company. Mr. Fraser, prior to this, was 
traveling freight and passenger agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad and had his headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

A. L. Needham, soliciting freight sain of the Rock 
Island-Frisco lines at New Orleans, La., has resigned. 

J. J. Quill has been appointed soliciting freight agent 
of the Alabama Great Southern railroad at Mobile, Ala. 

J. W. Allison, assistant general freight agent of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, has been pro- 
moted to the post of general freight agent. His former 
office has een abolished. 

H. K. Patriarche, who has been traveling freight 
agent of the Pere Marquette railroad at Pittsburg, Pa., 
has been appointed eastbound freight agent for the same 
line, and will have headquarters at Boston, Mass. He 
is succeeded at Pittsburg by H. C. Dithridge, who has 
been advanced from a chief clerkship. 

J. T. Graham has been appointed freight agent of 
the Asherton & Gulf line and J. S. Maloney, passenger 
and ticket agent. Both officials will be located at Ashey, 
Tex, 

The post of foreign ‘freight agent of the Santa Fe 
at Galveston, Tex., has been abolished and the duties 
heretofore devolving upon that official assigned to Wil- 
liam J. Nolan, commercial agent. 
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D. L. Meyers, general freight and passenger agent of 
the Southern Kansas Railway of Texas, one of the Santa 
Fe lines, has been transferred from Amarillo, Tex.,’ to 
the Chicago offices of the Santa Fe system, and has been 
made an assistant general freight agent. He is suc- 
ceeded at Amarillo by J. Brinker, general agent of the 
freight department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
system at St. Louis, Mo. 

H. S. Terry, traveling freight agent of the Kansas 
City Southern road at Dallas, Tex., has resigned to en- 
gage in other business. B, W. Haughton, formerly chief 
cotton clerk of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway, 
has been named as his successor. 


POULTRY CASE TO INTERSTATE BOARD. 

Topeka, Kan., September 17.—The. state railroad 
commission has given instructions to its counsel, John 
S. Dawson, to present the complaint lodged with it by 
Fred Nelson of Hutchinson, in which it was alleged 
that express rates from the Kansas chicken belt to 
western and southwestern states were unreasonable, 
extortionate and prohibitive, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


AUGUST BANNER-MONTH IN ROAD’S HISTORY. 


It is reported that the freight movement’ for the 
month of August on the lines of the Buffalé & Susque- 
hanna railway was the heaviest in the history of the 
road. A comparison with October, 1908, the best month 
previous, shows the total of loaded cars handled in- 
creased from 7,567 to. 8,574, or over 13 per cent. The 
principal gains were noted in general merchandise, coke, 
pig iron and building materials traffic. 


OHIO CENTRAL TAKES BIG DROP. ; 
Washington, D. C., September 17.—There is a big drop 
in the July surplus this year of the Toledo & Ohio Central 
line, according to published reports. This year it is re- 
ported at $55,165, while July, 1908, showed $142,113. The 
total income of the road dropped over $80,000. 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN’S EARNINGS FALL. 

Statements of the gross and net earnings of the Ala- 
bama Great Southern road for July, 1909, show a falling 
off from the figures for the same month last year. This 
year the gross earnings for the month were $279,874; the 
expenses and taxes, $220,081, leaving net earnings of only 
$59,793. On the other hand, gross earnings for July, 
1908, were $293,623, and the net, $68,585. 


MORDEN FROG & CROSSING WORKS 


CHICAGO 


FROGS, 


SWITCHES, 


CROSSINGS, 


SWITCH STANDS, 


GUARD RAIL CLAMPS, 


MANGANESE STEEL 


FROGS AND CROSSINGS TIE BARS, 





COMPROMISE JOINTS, 
RAIL BRACES, ETC. 
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G.S. WOOD 
Railway 
Necessities 


High-Grade Rubber Goods, Fire Hose, Hose for 
all kinds of Pneumatic Tools, Gaskets, Reels, 
Nozzles, Fire Hose Carts, Rubber Cement, 
P. & W. Rubber Preservative, Rubber Boots, 
Leather-Soled Rubber Boots, Upholsterers’ 
Leather, Gimp, Leather Head Nails, Brass 
Nails, Leather and Silk Fringes, Cocoa and 
Rubber Matting, Carpets, Cab Cushions, Cab 
Curtains, Nut Locks of all patterns and sizes. 
AR RENOIR SEN SE 


1 handle only the very best. Satisfaction fully assured. 
Twenty-five years’ experience is at your service. 


eo. Ss. Woop 


Railway Supplies CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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INDEX-DIGESTS 








@ We have on hand a limited number of 
cross-reference subject index-digests to The 
Traffic Bulletin for 1908 and for the first six 
months of 1909. 


@ These present in concise form the traffic 
developments of those eighteen months. They 
are especially valuable for their digests of 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions. 
The latest issue (Jan.-June, 1909), in addition 
to giving Traffic Bulletin references, gives the 
I. C. C. case number and page of report. This 
makes their use in connection with bound vol- 
umes of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Reports doubly valuable. 


@ If you need extra copies of these issues, bet- 
ter order now. The supply is very limited. 


@ Price: Twenty-five cents each, postpaid. 








ADDRESS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


26 Jordan’Building, 126 Market Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AND_COUNSELORS AT LAW 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ; 

BUNGE, THORPE & BURNS, Security bldg.; 
traffic matters in all courts and before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a specialty. 

J. SCOTT MATTHEWS, First National Bank 
bldg.; Interstate Commerce.and State Regula- 
tion of Rates expert. Editor last edition 


“Hutchinson on Carriers.” Briefs written or 
hearings attended for other attorneys. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
JONES & JAMES, Mercantile Library bldg.; 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
JAMES MANAHAN, Corn Exchange building; 
Interstate Commerce cases a specialty. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

COFFIN & GOLDMARK, 229 Broadway, 
George C. Coffin and Herbert Goldmark. 
Practice before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and state and federal courts. References, 
Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank, New 
York Hay Exchange, etc. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CHARLES S. ELGUTTER, Bee bldg.; Federal 
and State Courts; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Nebraska State Railway Commission. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ° 


SETH MANN, 250 Montgomery street; Inter- 
state Commerce cases, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Colorado building. 

CHAS. D. DRAYTON, Attorney and Coun- 
selor at Law, 801 Colorado building (formerly 
Attorney and Special Examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission). Practice be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
specialized. Consultations given and opinions 
rendered in an advisory capacity to other at- 
torneys. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-6 Hibbs building; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


LECKIE, FULTON & COX, Colorado building. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSB: COM- 
PANY. Sto e, transfer and for- 
warding. The Quackenbush Company. 





BUFFALO, N.. Y. 


BUFFALO STORAGB & CARTING 
CO., 350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed 
facilities” for storing, handling, trans- 
ferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 683. 





CAIRO, ILL. 


GLYNN’S STORAGE WAREHOUSE & 
TRANSFER LIN Re-enforced con- 
crete building. Transfer agent and 
freight forwarder. Freight in car- 
loads or less distribute promptly. 
John P. Glynn, proprietor. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELT LIND TRANSFER & STORAGH 
CO., warehouses located at 76th and 
Wallace Sts., on Belt Railway; office, 
4 Sherman St.; do a general storage 
and transfer business; issue nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, good at 
any bank. 


DOWNING, JUDAEB & CoO., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Tel. Gentral 4768 
and 4769. Import and export freight 
forwarders, with offices in all partis 
of the world. Custom house brokers 
and attorneys. Marine insurance and 
general distributors. 


INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING 
CO., Manhattan Blidg., 315 Dearborn 
St. Export shipments to China and 
Japan ports and Manila at special 
rates, Carloads forwarded to those 
ports at frequent intervals. Write for 
particulars. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
a INC., 443 Marquette Bldg. Car- 
oad distribution to all railroads at 
Geseae without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery forwarded at re- 
duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER CO., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and —_—ae with- 
out teams. Carloads received _ or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at 
Chicago rates. Insurance rate, 29c. 


POST-AMERICAN FORWARDING CoO., 
188 Madison St. General storage, tor- 
warding and distributing. Machinery, 
new furniture and other commodities 
assembled and forwarded at reduced 
rates to the principal cities through- 
out the West. Warehouses at i- 
cago and Chicago Heights. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock 
Block. Import and export freight 
contractors, warehousemen and insur- 
ance agents; custom house brokers 
and custom house attorneys. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


W. M. EDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin St. 
General transfer. and forwarding 
agent; reshipping; storage, warehouse. 
Carloads or less consigned to our 
care will be delivered promptly. 





DENVER, COLO. 


DENVER STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
Co.,. 1621-31 20th Sst eocmantine 
‘stored and f Insurance 
special rates. Consignments collelted. 










DETROIT, MICH, 


B. FERGUSON CO., LTD., foot of 
Fourth St. Authorized cartage agents 
for the MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 
CO. General cartage and forward- 
= a = attention to carload dis- 

ution. 


J. READING TRUCK CoO., 57 BE. 
Hl Woodbeldwe St. Authorized oa 
agents for the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers. Special attention ove 
to distribution of carload freight for 
two or more ties. Merc ndise 
delivered as ered. ; 





ELMIRA, N, Y. 

ELMIRA STORAGE & SUPPLY CO. 
General _stora transferring and 
forwarding. arehouses~ accessible 
to all railroads. Prompt service. 





KANSAS CITY, MO, 
K. & M. ——— co. Ninth and 
Santa Fe 8 
Track remmatiseie with all roads en- 
tering city. 
Comieet stored, distributed and re- 


hip 
Track capacity, eight cars a day. 
Low — prompt, satisfactory 
se’ 
Bonded in accordance with state laws. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., 24th 
and Broadway, on Kansas City Beit 


Railway. 

Reinforced concrete building. 

oe stored, distributed and re- 
8 

ieee safety in storing. 

Prompt and careful mealies in dis- 
tributing and reshipping. 

Insurance, 25c per $100 per annum. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CoO., = 
Byrd St. Storage, forwarding 
transferring. Merchandise, cated 
tural implements, furniture stored 
and shipped. Our own tracks. Ac- 
cessible location. Low insurance. Is- 
sue —- receipts, good at all 


le 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CoO., 751- 
753 S. Spring St. Baggage and 
freight distribution; consignments and 
=" our specialty. Established 
1886. : 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO., North: 


First St. Receivers and distributors 
of all kinds of freight for the North- 
west. Twelve storage warehouses. 
Largest warehousemen and ee 
ers west of Chicago. Write us. 

can save you time and money in — 
plying your trade in the Northwest. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CRESCENT FORWARDING & 
TRANSPORTATION Co., LTD., = 
Tchoupitoulas St. Transfer nS 
Mia tne ete = Co., La. ay. 

0., 
& Nav. Co. and L. & N. R. R. Trane: 
fer agents and freig ht fo rwarders; 
collective cars solicited for distribu- 
tion and reshipment. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments, 
— or less. Consignments so- 
c 


FIDELITY TRANSFER CO. Distrib- 
utors of bulk shipments, carloads or 
less. Consignments solicited. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


STIEFEL PIONEER TRANS 

‘615 Tribune Bidg. General] transfer 
and pep Sasnte. Carload dis- 
tribution our Ity. Reliable and 
prompt. Estab shed 1872. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING CO. 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled transportation 
facilities. We make a specialty of 
representing manufacturers carrying 
goods at Savannah for supplying 
southern trade. Prompt attention 
given carload shipments for distribu- 
tion. Drayage. 





SCRANTON, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE CO. 
Commercial storage, transfer and for- 
warding; railroad sidings. The Quack- 
enbush Co., proprietors. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


a. CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
305 Main St., Seattle; also New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Leas 
Angeles. General forwarding and 
distributing, storage and _ trucking; 
warehouses with track connections. 





WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MERCHANTS‘ WAREHOUSE Cv. 
Storage, transfer and forwarding. 
The Quackenbush Co. 





WINONA, MINN, 


The Gate City of Minnesota. 

R. D. CONE’ STORAGHR & WARB- 
HOUSE CO. Storage, distribution 
and forwarding. 


Track connections with all railroads 


reachi northwestern points: Dock 
connections Mississippi River trans- 
port service. 


Issue ‘negotiable and non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts. 
Write us; we want te give you par- 
ticulars. 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE A LAWYER || 


. To Be a Successful Traffic Man, 
BUI— | — 





ing interstate commerce. Complex methods of doing business, methods 





7 im \ One ye 
You must be grounded in a knowledge of commerce law on 
} ; Single « 
° e on All 
Not, of course, the minute, technical knowledge of the traffic matical 
attorney, but a broad general understanding of the principles that are oni 
; fundamental in the construction and interpretation of our statutes govern- New ¥ 
| 
; 


undreamed of by our forefathers, have made necessary much legislation 

















: _ Ad 
: that the successful traffic man of to-day must know. the Ch 
. It is this knowledge that is one of the distinguishing features between a a 
: traffic manager and a shipping clerk. ; 3 securt 
To give this broad knowledge of the law, this general but’ accurate the Im 
survey of the entire field of commerce legislation, there is one work ore 
whose supremacy has never been disputed. That is chica 
i | ‘6 L: . 9” 
i Vol. | 
| Hutchinson on Carriers , 
bi | Since its first appearance it has been recognized as the one work 
ft ° ° . . . ° 2 ] 
bi authoritatively treating the entire field. It has been revised and brought Za 
: thoroughly down to date. The latest edition, the third, retains all the vehi 
essential features of the previous editions, but has been revised and - com 
: enlarged to cover the many new developments since the appearance of. “a 
/ the second edition. sine 
r Don’t you think a work that has been able to hold the lead since ot 
F 1879 should be in your husiness library? ) 3 ¥ 
I in nse etait : , © 
7 “‘ Hutchinson on Carriers” is divided into fifteen chapters, contains ! the 
i 1446 sections (1,000 of which have been revised or rewritten), deals with | a 
i 11,000 cases (6,000 of which have been added since the second edition) whe 
; and 30,000 citations. . | — 
3 Volumes, $18.00 net. i 


The Traffic Service Bureau |} = 


26 JORDAN BUILDING _. 126 MARKET STREET che 
Washington, D. C. : Chicago, Ill. 
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